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PREFACE 


This  is  the  beginning  of  a  five  years’  program 
of  study  in  our  effort  to  make  the  main  phases  of 
life  on  all  of  our  mission  fields  known  to  our 
constituency  during  the  next  five  years.  The  subjects 
for  study  will  be  such  topics  as  religion  on  our 
mission  fields,  economics  or  how  they  make  a  living, 
home  life,  etc. 

The  purpose  of  the  study  this  year — education 
on  our  mission  fields — is  to  help  Friends  in  America 
to  become  acquainted  with  the  educational  and 
cultural  life  of  the  people  on  all  five  foreign 
fields;  namely,  Africa,  Cuba,  Jamaica,  Mexico,  and 
Palestine.  Our  purpose  is  to  include  not  only  the 
educational  work  which  our  mission  is  doing  on  these 
fields  but  also  to  indicate  the  cultural  level  and  the 
educational  background  and  attainments  by  all 
agencies,  including  the  government. 
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EDUCATION  IN  KENYA  COLONY 


One  of  the  best  known  divisions  of  Africa  is  Kenya 
Colony,  which  extends  four  degrees  of  latitude  on  each  side 
of  the  equator  (280  miles  each  way).  The  total  area  of  the 
province  is  202,000  square  miles,  which  is  about  twice  the 
size  of  Great  Britain,  or  the  State  of  Colorado,  but  about 
one-fifth  less  than  the  area  of  the  State  of  Texas. 

The  country  is  naturally  divided  into  three  main  parts. 
The  eastern  lowland  section  is  hot  and  unsuitable  for  extensive 
human  habitation.  Many  wild  animals  of  both  the  herbivorous 
and  carnivorous  type  abound.  The  few  inhabitants  of  this 
part  are  largely  a  nomadic,  pastoral  people.  The  part  to  the 
north  and  the  northwest,  comprising  a  large  proportion  of  the 
total  area  of  the  province,  is  suitable  for  warm  climate  crops 
such  as  cotton,  peanuts,  and  sweet  potatoes.  Sugar  cane  and 
sisal  are  not  grown  in  great  quantities  at  present,  but  are 
potential  products  of  this  district. 

However,  the  most  important  division  of  the  colony  is 
that  of  the  highlands  towards  the  south  and  west,  bordering 
on  Lake  Victoria  Nyanza.  Here  in  an  area  of  about  35,000 
square  miles,  which  is  approximately  one-sixth  of  the  total 
area,  live  almost  nine-tenths  of  the  total  population  of  the 
colony.  Although  it  is  right  on  the  equator,  yet  the  climate 
in  this  tableland,  averaging  5,000  feet  in  altitude,  is  always 
moderate,  and  more  or  less  uniform  throughout  the  entire  year. 
The  climate  of  this  area  is  most  adaptable  to  occupation  by  the 
white  man.  Such  temperate  and  semitropical  products  as  coffee, 
wheat,  corn,  flax,  and  sisal  are  grown  in  great  abundance. 

The  people  of  the  tropical  area  to  the  east  show  very 
decided  Asiatic  influences.  Those  of  the  north  and  north¬ 
eastern  frontier,  while  native  to  the  colony,  occupy  the  position 
of  least  importance  in  the  three  districts.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  people  of  the  tableland  to  the  southwest  are  larger,  stronger, 
more  vigorous,  and  more  progressive  than  those  in  any  other 
part  of  this  colony. 
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THE  PEOPLE 

The  people  of  Kenya  Colony  are  mostly  Bantu,  similar  to 
the  great  body  of  Africans  who  live  south  of  the  equator  and 
extend  slightly  north  of  it.  However,  it  is  the  area  in  which 
the  Nilotic  Negro,  the  Hami'tic  and  the  Bantu  peoples  come 
together. 

In  Kenya  Colony  there  are  four  general  racial  groups. 
According  to  the  government  estimate  published  in  the  annual 
report  of  the  Department  of  Education  for  1936,  the  population 
of  each  of  'these  four  groups  is:  African,  (all  tribes  and 
groups)  3,186,976;  Indian  and  Goan,  41,835;  European, 
18,269;  Arab,  12,855. 

The  African  is  still  divided  into  many  tribes  each  speaking 
its  own  vernacular.  The  exact  number  on  the  whole  continent 
is  not  known  but  is  estimated  to  be  about  700  different 
vernaculars.  Within  the  area  of  North  Kavirondo  lying  to  the 
north  of  Lake  Victoria  where  Friends  are  working,  there  are 
ten  of  these  tribes  each  with  slightly  different  dialects.  They 
are  indicated  below  together  with  the  population  and  estimated 
area  in  square  miles  of  each  group: 


Tribe 

Population 

Area 

Square  Miles 

Idakho 

21,916 

-  100 

Kakalelwa 

5,457 

55 

Kabras 

16,109 

200 

Isukha 

25,922 

141 

Maragoli 

49,144 

95 

Tiriki 

32,079 

90 

Elgon 

5,322 

100 

Kimilili 

29,725 

220 

Malakisi  __ 

15,120 

245 

South  Kitosh  . 

25,663 

336 
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The  life  of  the  people  has  in  the  past  been  primitive.  They 
have  lived  entirely  in  rural  areas  bunching  their  mud  walled, 
thatched  roofed  houses  in  groups  of  unorganized  villages. 
Around  each  house  are  usually  found  a  few  grain  bins 
constructed  like  miniature  houses.  Their  economy  was  that  of 
production  for  use  rather  than  that  for  profit.  However,  these 
primitive  conditions  are  in  many  cases  rapidly  changing. 
Many  are  now  living  in  towns  and  cities  like  Kisumu,  Eldoret, 
Kakamega,  and  Nairobi.  Here  they  have  ceased  to  live  off 
their  small  patches  of  corn,  kaffir  corn,  and  bananas  and  instead, 
are  working  for  wages.  Many  of  them  are  becoming  artizans 
such  as  automobile  repairmen  and  builders. 

EARLY  EDUCATION 

Before  the  coming  of  the  white  missionary  to  Kenya 
Colony,  the  education  of  the  young  was  informal,  consisting 
largely  of  traditions  and  stories  handed  down  from  mouth  to 
mouth  by  the  parents  and  elders.  These  stories  hinged  around 
the  home  life,  the  relations  of  the  two  sexes  to  each  other,  the 
animals,  and  nature.  Especially  important  was  a  semi-formal 
type  of  teaching  that  was  given  to  the  young  people 
accompanying  the  circumcision  rights.  The  boys  and  girls 
were  gathered  together  separately  in  classes  each  four  or  five 
years,  living  separately  from  the  rest  of  society  except  for  an 
older  person  who  served  as  teacher.  While  many  people  imagine 
that  the  instruction  given  at  this  time  might  be  quite  gruesome, 
yet  there  is  evidence  that  the  teaching  was  on  a  relatively  high 
moral  order  including  a  high  respect  for  elders  and  a  wholesome 
loyalty  to  their  group  or  class.  It  has  been  claimed  that  Sir 
Baden-Powell  developed  his  basic  principles  for  the  Boy 
Scout  movement  from  the  teachings  given  to  the  East  African 
youth  in  connection  with  the  circumcision  rights.  It  is  certain 
that  Sir  Baden-Powell  was  in  East  Africa  and  that  there  is  a 
close  relationship  between  the  ideals  taught  the  East  African 
youths  and  the  principles  of  the  Boy  Scout  movement. 
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When  the  missionaries  first  went  to  Kenya  Colony  two 
of  the  serious  problems  which  they  faced  were  the  great  variety 
of  dialects  and  the  lack  of  any  written  language  among  many 
of  the  tribes.  Some,  like  the  early  Friends,  first  sought  to  use 
Swahili,  which  is  a  trade  language  in  somewhat  common  use, 
because  it  is  the  language  of  a  group  of  people  living  along  the 
coast  where  trade  early  developed.  However,  it  was  early 
recognized  that  it  was  impossible  to  understand  the  African 
without  speaking  his  language.  In  the  Friends  mission,  Emory 
J.  Rees  saw  the  wisdom  of  having  the  Bible  and  of  conducting 
the  work  in  the  common  vernacular  of  the  people.  Conse¬ 
quently,  he  steadfastly  refused  to  speak  in  the  Swahili  language 
and  was  determined  to  learn  and  use  the  common  expressions 
of  the  people.  While  this  proved  very  difficult  at  first,  yet 
few  steps  have  been  of  more  importance  than  this  one.  The 
vernacular  had  to  be  reduced  to  writing,  then  the  written  form 
had  to  be  taught  to  the  Africans  themselves  and  material  had 
to  be  printed  in  the  vernacular,  but  even  before  beginning  that, 
it  was  necessary  to  determine  which  one  of  the  various  tribal 
dialetcs  would  be  chosen.  He  chose  that  of  the  Maragoli  tribe 
which,  from  the  table  above,  will  be  seen  is  the  largest  of  the 
ten  tribes.  Furthermore  he  lived  among  the  Maragoli  people. 
After  a  sufficient  vocabulary  had  been  reduced  to  a  written  form, 
simple  readers,  arithmetics,  books  on  agriculture,  and  grammars 
had  to  be  written  and  printed  in  the  newly  prepared  language. 

In  keeping  with  the  custom  of  Friends,  schools  were  early 
established  along  with  the  church.  Naturally  these  early 
attempts  of  education  had  to  be  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the 
people  in  order  to  teach  them  to  do  better  the  things  that  they 
were  already  doing.  Especially  were  these  early  missionaries 
eager  to  teach  the  people  to  read,  so  that  they  might  study  the 
portions  of  the  Scriptures  which  had  been  translated.  As  the 
work  has  gradually  developed,  the  educational  system  has 
rapidly  increased.  By  1915,  4,431  pupils  were  enrolled. 
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NUMBER  OP 

SUB-ELEMENTARY  AND  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS 

GROWTH  IN  EDUCATION 

The  charts  shown  on  these  two  pages  indicate  clearly 
the  growth  in  education  within  the  area  of  Friends'  work  in 
Kenya  Colony  from  1909  to  1944.  The  first  chart  indicates 
the  growth  in  number  of  schools  maintained  by  Friends. 
The  second  one  indicates  the  growth  in  attendance  at  these 
schools. 

It  will  be  noticed  from  these  two  charts  that  there  were 
two  types  of  schools,  namely  sub-elementary  and  elementary 
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SUB-ELEMENTARY  AND  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS 

schools.  In  early  days  these  were  called  respectively  bush 
schools  and  sector  schools,  which  names  were  derived  from 
the  area  in  which  the  schools  were  located.  In  the  bush  or 
sub-elementary  schools  the  subject  matter  taught  was  somewhat 
similar  to  a  simplified  form  of  our  first  and  second  grades. 
Selected  pupils  from  a  number  of  bush  schools  would  come 
together  in  the  sector  schools  where,  the  studies  corresponded 
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roughly  to  that  of  our  third  and  fourth  grades.  Some  sector 
schools  also  included  the  work  of  the  bush  school,  that  is  the 
first  and  second  grades  as  well. 

In  order  to  understand  education  in  Kenya  Colony,  it  is 
necessary  to  get  a  view  of  the  whole  educational  program  and 
activities.  The  year  1936  furnishes  a  suitable  statistical  record 
for  this  general  view  of  the  education  of  the  entire  colony.  In 
studying  the  following  tables,  it  will  be  necessary  to  note  that 
the  government  divides  the  educational  statistics  according  to 
the  four  basic  ethnic  groups,  namely  Europeans,  including 
mostly  English;  Indian  and  Goan;  Arab;  and  African.  To 
appreciate  the  relative  contributions  to  the  education  of  these 
groups,  it  will  be  advisable  to  take  into  consideration  the 
population  of  each  ethnic  group  as  recorded  on  page  6. 

Government  funds  spent  for  education  in  1936; 


For  Europeans _ £  36,098 

For  Indian  and  Goan _  40,745 

For  Arab _  6,069 

For  African _  81,642 


The  number  of  educational  institutions  and  the  pupils 
enrolled  in  each  in  the  entire  colony  in  1936  was  as  follows; 


Number  of  Schools 

University  and  College _  None 


Pupils  Enrolled 

None 


Secondary  Schools 

For  Europeans _  5 

For  Indian  and  Goan _  3 

For  Arabs _  1 

For  Africans _  2 


11 


217 

324 

31 

176 

748 


Total 
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Primary  Schools 


For  Europeans  _ 

_  18 

655 

For  Indian  and  Goan 

22 

’  1,734 

For  Arabs 

2 

85 

For  Africans 

60 

3,337 

Total 

_  102 

5,811 

Elementary  Schools 

For  Europeans 

11 

1,017 

For  Indian  and  Goan 

48 

5,919 

For  Arabs 

3 

431 

For  Africans 

_  1,442 

96,640 

Total 

— 

.  -  1,504 

104,007 

Grand  Total 

1,617 

110,566 

The  training  of  teachers  is  always  a  vital  problem  in  any 
school  system.  The  following  table  indicates  the  training 
which  the  African  staffs,  not  including  the  Europeans,  had  in 
1936  for  the  various  schools  of  the  entire  colony.  The 
elementary  teacher  training  certificate  consists  of  one  year  of 
normal  work;  the  lower  primary  teacher  certificate  of  two  years 
of  normal  work;  and  the  primary  teacher  certificate  of  three 
years.  The  professional  classification  of  teachers  follows: 


Primary  Teachers'  Certificate -  39 

Lower  Primary  Teachers'  Certificate _  208 

Elementary  Teachers’  Certificate _  634 

Other  Teachers’  Certificates _  131 

Uncertified  -  1,553 
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Practically  all  of  the  education  of  Africans  in  Kenya 
Colony  is  done  by  various  denominational  missions  to  which 
the  government  gives  grants-in-aid.  There  are  sixteen  of  these 
mission  bodies  working  in  the  colony.  In  addition  there  are 
a  few  independent  schools.  The  government  statistics  of  1936 
for  these  various  mission  bodies  furnishes  an  excellent  view  of 
the  education  of  the  African  in  Kenya  Colony  and  of  the 
relative  strength  of  the  educational  work  of  the  various  groups. 
A  study  of  the  following  table  indicates  that  some  of  these 
denominational  groups  offer  very  little  education  to  their 
constituency.  Two  outstanding  groups  of  this  type  are  the 
Bible  Churchman's  Society,  the  fundamentalist  or  conservative 
group  of  the  Church  of  England  and  the  National  Holiness 
Association.  A  study  of  these  tables  shows  that  in  1936  our 
Friends  Africa  Mission  had  more  pupils,  20,402,  than  any 
other  church  group  of  the  colony.  The  next  highest  was  the 
Church  Missionary  Society,  which  is  the  larger  group  of  the 
Church  of  England,  with  18,807.  However,  a  study  of  the 
figures  indicates  that  'the  Friends  had  a  far  larger  number  of 
the  sub-elementary  schools,  roughly  the  first  and  second  grades, 
than  any  other  mission  while  the  African  Inland  Mission,  the 
Church  Missionary  Society,  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  the 
Roman  Catholic  Mission  all  greatly  exceeded  the  Friends  in 
the  number  of  elementary  schools  which  is  the  next  highest 
scholastic  division.  That  fact  explains  why  three  of  those 
groups  received  far  larger  grants-in-aid  from  the  government 
for  the  educational  work  of  the  missions.  This  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  government  gives  little  or  no  aid  to  sub-elementary 
schools,  leaving  that  expense  almost  entirely  to  the  local 
community. 

The  following  tables  indicate  the  strength  of  the  educa¬ 
tional  work  of  the  various  missions  in  1936  as  recorded  in  the 
annual  report  of  the  Department  of  Education. 
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According  to  the  latest  statistics  regarding  our  Friends 
Schools  in  Kenya  Colony  (1946),  Friends  have  at  the  time 
of  writing,  426  schools  in  which  844  teachers  are  employed 
and  32,413  pupils  are  enrolled.  For  all  of  this  school  activity 
our  mission  receives  in  fees  from  the  students  and  grants-in-aid 
from  different  government  sources  large  amounts  each  year. 
These  amounts  are  far  in  excess  of  the  amount  of  money  which 
Friends  in  America  give  for  the  support  of  the  total  program  of 
our  work  in  East  Africa.  It  illustrates  the  fine  relationship 
which  exists  between  the  government  agencies  and  the  mission 
schools.  The  missions  furnish  the  guidance  and  personnel 
while  the  government  furnishes  the  financial  support.  For  the 
year  1945-46  our  schools  in  Kenya  Colony  received  for  educa¬ 
tional  work  from  all  sources  on  the  field  the  amount  of 
$29,956.35;  for  the  year  1946-47  the  amount  was  $32,524.08; 
for  the  year  1947-48  the  amount  is  $38,600.73. 

Reorganization  of  Education 

In  1946  the  Colonial  Government  received  and  printed 
a  report  of  a  development  committee  which  had  been  appointed 
on  January  5,  1945,  for  the  stated  purpose,  “To  prepare 
development  plans  for  the  Colony,  taking  into  account  depart¬ 
mental  and  provincial  plans  prepared  in  response  to  secretariat 
Circular  Letter  No.  44  of  1944.”  These  development  plans 
for  the  Colony  include:  (1)  agriculture  and  veterinary  services, 
(2)  building  materials,  (3)  communications,  (4)  education, 
(5)  forestry,  (6)  health,  hospital  services,  and  nutrition, 
(7)  industrial  development  including  electric  power,  (8)  water 
development,  (9)  social  welfare,  information  and  mass  educa¬ 
tion,  (10)  various  other  less  important  subjects  as  buildings, 
geological  survey,  and  fisheries. 

In  this  booklet  we  are  interested  primarily  in  the  educa¬ 
tional  development  plans.  It  was  soon  discovered  that  the 
plans  for  the  development  of  the  educational  work  of  the 
colony  were  too  extensive  to  be  practical  for  the  immediate 
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present  and  the  near  future.  Consequently,  the  government 
appointed  new  committees  to  work  out  plans  that  would  be  in 
keeping  with  the  possibilities  of  practical  development  and 
administration.  On  these  committees  were  appointed  both 
government  educational  officials  and  representatives  of  the 
missions  engaged  in  educational  work.  These  committees  are 
continuing  committees  which  exist  for  the  purpose  of  progres¬ 
sively  raising  the  standard  of  education  of  the  colony.  Our 
interest  lies  primarily  in  the  education  of  the  Africans. 

One  of  the  first  steps  was  to  adopt  a  new  nomenclature 
for  the  schools.  The  names,  sub-elementry,  elementary,  and 
primary  have  been  changed.  Beginning  with  January,  1947, 
the  school  system  consists  of  six  years  of  primary  and  six  years 
of  secondary  education.  However,  few  communities  have  more 
than  the  simple  beginnings  of  primary  education.  The  govern¬ 
ment  is  planning  a  ten  and  a  twenty-year  development  of  the 
provisions  for  education.  The  following  table  shows  the 
relation  of  the  number  of  children  enrolled  in  all  the  schools  of 
Kenya  Colony  at  the  present  time  in  relation  to  the  proposed 


enrollment  in 

ten  and 

in  twenty  years. 

New  Name 

Enrollment 

Dec.  1945 

Proposed 
Enrollment 
in  10  Years 

Proposed 
Enrollment 
in  20  Years 

Primary  1 

114,415 

134,000 

160,000 

Primary  2 

46,773 

128,000 

160,000 

Primary  3 

24,298 

122,000 

160,000 

Primary  4 

• 

14,382 

116,000 

160,000 

Primary  5 

12,644 

22,000 

32,000 

Primary  6 

2,889 

28,800 

32,000 

Secondary  1 

1,734 

3,750 

6,000 

Secondary  2 

1,223 

3,750 

6,000 

Secondary  3 

145 

750 

1,200 

Secondary  4 

— 

145 

750 

1,200 

Secondary  5 

20 

150 

240 

Secondary  6 

16 

150 

240 
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Two  or  three  important  features  of  the  education  of  the 
colony  are  self-evident  from  the  above  table.  At  the  present 
time  the  enrollment  decreases  very  rapidly  from  the  first  grade. 
In  some  cases  there  are  about  half  as  many  children  in  one 
grade  as  in  the  previous  one.  Out  of  a  total  population  of  over 
3,000,000  Africans,  the  number  of  students  taking  work 
beyond  eight  years  of  study  is  very  negligible,  being  only  226 
altogether.  In  the  development  scheme  for  the  next  ten  and 
twenty  years,  while  advances  are  proposed  in  the  upper  primary 
and  secondary  grades,  yet  the  government  is  definitely  placing 
the  major  emphasis  on  seeking  to  give  to  every  child  of 
qualified  school  age  at  least  the  first  four  years  of  primary 
education.  There  has  been  some  criticism  because  more  secondary 
education  is  not  contemplated,  yet  the  elementary  education  of 
everybody  to  the  extent  of  at  last  four  years  is  wise. 

At  the  present  time  65  per  cent  of  all  the  children  of 

school  age  (5-15)  are  in  school  of  some  type.  Of  these  a 

much  larger  per  cent  of  boys,  80  per  cent,  than  girls,  51  per 

cent,  are  in  school.  But  most  of  these  are  in  unaided  schools 

which  means  schools  of  lower  grades  and  of  inferior  teaching 
as  a  rule.  In  the  government  aided  schools  only  1  7  per  cent 
of  all  the  children  of  school  age  are  enrolled,  25  per  cent  of 
the  boys  and  10  per  cent  of  the  girls. 

While  secondary  education  is  not  to  be  increased  to  include 
as  many  as  would  like  to  go  to  school,  yet  when  the  percentage 
of  schools  and  students  enrolled  in  secondary  education  is  taken 
into  consideratian  large  and  rapid  developments  are  contem¬ 
plated.  At  the  present  time  there  is  only  one  secondary  school 
in  the  colony  for  African  young  people  connected  with 
Protestant  missions.  That  is  the  Alliance  High  School  which 
is  a  joint  undertaking  of  the  government  and  all  Protestant 
bodies,  and  is  of  a  general  academic  type.  The  new  plans 
contemplate  the  establishment  of  a  number  of  secondary 
schools  of  three  types.  A  few  schools  of  an  academic  nature 
will  be  developed  which  will  lead  to  college  and  professional 
work.  A  few  “modern”  secondary  schools  will  be  established 
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although  it  is  somewhat  questionable  at  the  present  time  just 
what  the  curriculum  of  these  schools  will  be.  However,  the 
purpose  of  the  “modern”  school  is  to  prepare  young  people 
for  business.  But  it  is  hoped  that  it  will  be  more  than  our 
business  colleges  of  this  country.  The  plan  is  to  establish  one 
technical  secondary  school  in  the  colony  which  will  prepare 
men  as  builders,  furniture  manufacturers,  brick  layers,  auto 
mechanics,  tailors,  printers,  and  other  arts  and  crafts.  All 
African  students  from  the  entire  colony  who  wish  to  take  these 
courses  would  attend  that  school.  The  government  is  asking 
the  Friends  'to  sponsor  this  school. 

In  the  North  Kavirondo  district,  the  area  where  Friends 
work  is  located,  the  new  plan  calls  for  the  establishment  of 
twelve  new  secondary  schools,  varying  from  two  to  six  years, 
all  for  boys,  and  four  two-year  secondary  schools  for  girls. 
Of  these  sixteen  new  secondary  schools,  two  will  be  government 
schools,  'two  will  be  Catholic,  and  twelve  will  be  under  Protest¬ 
ant  direction,  three  of  them  by  Friends.  In  order  to  take  care 
of  the  present  educational  institutions,  and  especially  in  order  to 
provide  teachers  for  these  new  schools,  a  number  of  teacher 
training  institutions  will  be  established,  some  to  grant  the 
elementary  teacher  certificate  at  the  end  of  one  year  or  normal 
training  work  and  the  other  to  grant  the  lower  primary  teacher 
training  certificate  at  the  end  of  two  years  of  normal  training 
work. 

The  Appeal  to  Friends.  Friends  have  been  asked  to 
establish  two  new  schools  at  Kaimosi  as  we  have  already  indi¬ 
cated:  a  normal  training  school  for  teachers  and  a  technical 
secondary  school.  For  both  of  these  the  government  will 
furnish  the  capital  funds  necessary  for  new  buildings  and 
annually  the  amount  necessary  for  the  African  and  American 
teachers.  As  has  already  been  reported,  Friends  alone  have 
over  32,000  pupils  in  426  schools  in  which  844  teachers  are 
employed.  In  addition  there  are  other  missions  nearby  which 
likewise  are  in  constant  need  of  new  and  better  trained  teachers. 
The  Educational  Department  of  the  government  recognizes 
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that  this  is  a  responsibility  of  that  department  and  is  prepared 
to  finance  it.  Furthermore  the  government  appreciates  the  value 
of  the  education  of  the  youth  of  the  country  under  Christian 
influence  to  the  extent  that  it  is  willing  to  have  the  missions 
manage  the  normal  schools  under  boards  of  management  which 
shall  appoint  all  instructors  in  the  normal  schools.  No  finer 
spirit  of  cooperation  between  the  government  and  the  missions 
could  be  asked.  For  Friends  it  means  that  we  must  supply 
for  this  two  men  normal  training  teachers.  If  we  can  do  this, 
we  will  be  assured  that  the  African  teachers  for  all  of  our 
schools  will  be  educated  under  Christian  influence. 

However,  if  we  should  fail  to  do  so,  the  normal  school 
will  be  established  anyway,  either  by  some  other  mission  or 
by  the  government,  in  which  case  we  would  have  no  assurance 
that  the  future  teachers  of  our  schools  would  be  trained  under 
Christian  influence  and  our  mission  would  proportionally 
decline  in  usefulness  to  the  people.  Consequently,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  mission  strategy  this  is  one  of  the  most  key 
positions  which  will  vitally  influence  the  effectiveness  of  our 
testimony  in  the  future. 

The  government  on  its  part,  will  furnish  to  Friends  in 
Africa  the  support  of  the  two  normal  training  teachers  from 
this  country  as  well  as  the  support  of  the  African  teachers  and 
a  capital  grant  of  $40,000  for  buildings  and  equipment. 

The  government  also  is  asking  the  Friends,  as  we  have 
indicated  above,  to  establish  a  technical  secondary  school  which 
will  be  the  only  one  of  its  kind  in  Kenya  Colony.  The  first 
two  years  of  the  course  would  be  devoted  to  academic  class¬ 
room  work  which  will  be  common  to  all  secondary  schools. 
The  last  four  years  would  include  practical  shop  work  which 
prepares  men  to  be  general  builders  capable  of  completing  the 
construction  of  the  house,  of  being  blacksmiths,  tailors, 
printers,  and  other  manual  work  that  would  improve  the 
economic  situation  of  the  men. 

For  many  years  we  had  a  similar  school,  from  which, 
however,  the  government  withdrew  its  support  when  it 
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established  its  own  National  Industrial  Training  Depot  near 
the  capital  city  of  Nairobi.  This  proved  to  be  quite  satisfac¬ 
tory  for  cities  like  Nairobi  but  too  technical  for  the  great 
majority  of  the  men  in  the  reserve.  Consequently,  the  govern¬ 
ment  is  now  asking  that  we  reestablish  and  enlarge  this 
vocational  school.  If  we  will  supply  three  American  trained 
people  the  government  will  grant  funds  for  their  support  and 
that  of  the  African  teachers  and  likewise  give  a  capital  grant 
of  about  $40,000  for  buildings. 

College  and  University 

There  are  no  colleges  or  universities  in  Kenya  Colony. 
However,  at  Kampala  in  Uganda,  Makerere  College  is  situated 
to  serve  in  a  very  limited  way  the  higher  educational  preparation 
of  the  people  of  Kenya  Colony  and  Uganda.  It  is  a  relatively 
small  institution  but  the  students  who  graduate  from  it  are 
quite  well  prepared  in  their  line.  Naturally  with  such  a  small 
number  going  out  from  the  institution,  those  who  do  are 
quite  proud  of  their  attainment. 
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EDUCATION  IN  CUBA 

The  present  population  of  Cuba  furnishes  an  interesting 
contrast  to  the  make-up  of  the  people  occupying  Mexico  today. 
The  dominant  element  in  Mexico  has  its  roots  in  those  who 
have  occupied  the  land  for  several  'thousand  years.  In  Cuba 
there  are  no  appreciable  remnants  of  any  people  preceding  the 
Spanish  invasion.  There  are  abundant  relics  which  show  that 
rather  primitive  Indian  tribes  occupied  the  island  previously. 
But  no  descendants  are  living  today,  nor  is  there  a  remnant 
of  the  Indian  blood  in  the  population  today. 

Out  of  a  total  population  of  4,778,583  (1943  census) 
74.77%  or  3,553,312  are  whites,  most  of  which  are  pure 
blooded  Spanish.  Many  have  migrated  directly  from  Spain. 
Of  the  balance  25.2%,  or  1,206,340  individuals,  are  black  or 
mulatto,  many  of  whom  are  descendants  of  former  slaves  im¬ 
ported  for  cheap  labor.  Those  belonging  to  the  yellow  race 
number  18,931.  The  fact  that  the  invading  European  people 
should  be  absorbed  into  the  existing  population  in  Mexico 
while  in  Cuba,  so  near-by,  the  previous  population  should  be 
so  completely  extinct  in  less  than  four  hundred  years  is  a  most 
interesting  fact  of  history. 

This  explains  why  it  was  natural  that  the  population  of 
Cuba  should  remain  subject  to  Spain  much  longer  than  was 
true  in  Mexico.  But  even  here  the  unhappy  conditions  which 
existed  among  the  people  of  Cuba  and  the  love  of  independence 
of  all  people  led  to  several  unsuccessful  attempts  by  those  living 
in  Cuba  during  the  nineteenth  century  to  obtain  their  freedom. 
It  was  not  until  the  Spanish  empire  had  become  weak  and  the 
armed  forces  of  the  United  States  joined  to  aid  the  Cuban 
patriots  at  the  close  of  that  century  that  they  finally  were 
able  to  break  the  control  of  Spain  over  the  government  of  the 
island. 

Inasmuch  as  three-fourths  of  the  population  are  Spanish 
it  is  only  natural  that  a  great  majority  give  the  Catholic  church 
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as  their  preference  among  the  various  religious  organizations. 
But  Cuba  has  not  experienced  the  religious  fanaticism  in  recent 
years  like  Mexico,  nor  has  that  church  been  such  a  threat  to  the 
civil  liberties  of  the  people  as  in  i'ts  sister  republic  to  the  west. 
Many  pay  only  nominal  allegiance  to  the  church.  A  large 
per  cent  of  the  leading  business  men  of  the  island  belong  to  the 
Masonic  order,  which  in  Cuba  means  non-Catholic.  The 
Protestant  church,  while  relatively  small  in  numbers,  is  well 
respected  in  most  parts  of  the  country  and  has  become  well 
established.  Much  of  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  there  have 
been  no  restrictive  laws  which  have  limited  unnecessarily  the 
educational  program  of  the  American  missions  within  the  last 
forty-eight  years.  The  people  have  welcomed  cooperation  with 
education  from  the  United  States  to  such  an  extent  that  several 
secondary  schools  established  by  various  missions  stand  out 
as  among  the  best  of  the  island.  The  graduates  from  these 
schools  form  a  large  per  cent  of  the  professional  men  and 
women  today. 

Before  studying  the  educational  system  of  the  country  a 
glimpse  at  the  status  of  the  population  will  aid  in  the  under¬ 
standing  of  the  cultural  development  of  the  people. 

The  population  is  rapidly  growing.  Since  1919  it  has 
increased  over  65%,  standing  at  4,778,583  according  to  the 
1943  census.  This  is  slightly  over  100  to  the  square  mile 
which  is  similar  to  the  density  of  the  population  of  Indiana. 
Friends  will  be  interested  in  the  growth  in  population  of  the 
four  most  prominent  towns  where  we  have  schools  and 
churches  as  shown  in  the  following  table. 


Total  Population  Per  Cent 

1919  1943  Increase 

Banes  _  10,130  14,097  39% 

Gibara  -  6,868  8,045  26% 

Holguin  -  13,768  35,865  160% 

Puerto  Padre _  4,362  6,949  59% 


With  an  average  increase  of  65.4%  in  the  island  it  will 
be  seen  thaf  Holguin  is  the  only  one  of  the  four  which  has  kept 
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up  with  the  average  growth  of  the  country.  The  phenomenal 
growth  of  Holguin  is  the  result  of  the  completion  of  means  of 
transportation,  developing  in  Holguin  the  needed  center  of 
trade  for  the  entire  northern  area  of  Oriente,  the  largest  province 
of  the  country.  The  municipality  of  Holguin,  which  includes 
a  large  rural  area  roughly  corresponding  to  our  counties,  has 
the  second  largest  population  of  the  126  municipalities  of 
the  country. 

A  glance  at  the  civil  status  of  the  population  reveals  two 
interesting  inter-related  facts:  divorce  is  almost  nil  but  there 
is  a  high  percentage  of  unwedded  parents.  Of  the  total  popula¬ 
tion  only  seven-tenths  of  one  per  cent  are  divorced,  but  only 
22.7%  are  reported  as  married,  according  to  the  1943  census. 
Between  the  white  and  the  colored  population  there  is  a  wide 
divergency  in  the  civil  status.  While  25.9%  of  the  total  white 
population  is  married,  only  13.8%  of  the  colored  is  wedded. 

Considering  only  those  of  marriageable  age  only  forty-nine 
hundredths  of  one  per  cent  of  the  men  are  divorced  and  only 
30.72%  of  the  men  are  reported  as  married.  With  the  women 
of  marriageable  age  both  figures  are  slightly  higher.  Eighty- 
nine  hundredths  of  one  per  cent  are  divorced,  while  34.22% 
are  listed  as  married. 

Such  low  figures  of  married  people  among  those  of 
marriageable  age  of  a  population  recognized  for  its  romantic 
propensities  naturally  arouses  curiosity.  For  various  reasons 
those  who  took  the  census  were  not  authorized  to  inquire 
as  to  such  embarrassing  states  as  illegitimacy  and  living  in  an 
unwedded  state.  They  questioned  the  people  as  to  whether 
married  or  single.  Naturally  the  large  number  of  parents  who 
are  not  legally  married  are  reported  as  single.  Likewise  it 
follows  that  the  percentage  of  divorces  will  be  low  where  the 
number  of  legal  marriages  is  low  since  divorce  is  neither 
necessary  nor  possible  when  unwedded  parents  separate.  As 
in  Jamaica,  many  of  these  unwedded  parents  live  together 
faithfully  all  their  lives,  but  if  the  legal  marriage  has  not  taken 
place  they  have  to  be  reported  as  single. 
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How  literate  are  the  Cuban  people?  Of  the  total  popula¬ 
tion,  from  babyhood  to  the  centenarian,  52.3%  can  read. 
However,  eliminating  the  youngest  of  the  children  and  counting 
only  those  ten  years  old  or  more,  77.9%  are  able  to  read. 
Here  again  there  is  a  slight  difference  between  the  whites  and 
the  colored.  Of  the  former  who  are  ten  years  of  age  or  more 
79.7%  can  read,  but  only  74.56%  of  the  latter  are  able  to  do  so. 

Educational  System 

The  curriculum  and  the  organization  of  the  schools  of 
Cuba  are  a  combination  of  the  European  and  American 
influences.  Like  European  schools  there  are  no  liberal  arts 
colleges,  but  like  the  American,  entrance  to  the  secondary 
schools  can  be  gained  only  through  the  completion  of  the 
primary  schools.  In  other  words  the  secondary  school  is  not 
a  different  type  of  school  for  the  children  of  the  elite  of  society 
or  children  of  the  wealthy  and  official  classes.  It  is  part  of  a 
graduating  system  of  three  main  divisions  each  of  which  is  the 
prerequisite  for  the  one  next  above,  the  elementary,  secondary, 
and  university. 

The  foundation  for  all  future  studies  is  the  elementary 
school,  consisting  usually  of  a  six-year  course.  While  there 
are  many  of  these  public  schools  in  the  cities,  villages  and  rural 
areas,  yet  the  number  is  quite  insufficient  for  the  total  number  of 
children  of  school  age.  The  country  has  a  universal  compul¬ 
sory  attendance  school  law,  but  that  law  is  largely  invalidated 
by  the  provision  that  the  law  may  not  be  enforced  as  long  as 
the  capacity  of  the  existing  schools  is  insufficient  for  the  total 
number  of  school  age.  The  greatest  enrollment  is  in  the  first 
grade.  From  there  up,  according  to  the  1919  census,  the 
enrollment  in  each  grade  was  approximately  one-half  the 
number  in  the  preceding  grade.  The  average  daily  attendance 
in  the  Holguin  public  school  area  a  few  years  ago  was  only 
about  two-thirds  of  the  enrollment. 

Unfortunately  the  government  has  not  provided  buildings 
for  most  of  the  public  schools.  According  to  the  1919  census 
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at  that  time  only  seven  per  cent  of  the  public  schools  were  in 
buildings  owned  by  the  government.  The  balance  of  the 
schools  were  held  in  buildings  either  rented  or  furnishd  free 
of  charge  to  the  school  authorities.  Usually  these  buildings 
are  private  homes  which  very  inadequately  have  been  converted 
into  school  buildings  of  a  sort.  The  cause  for  such  a  limited 
number  of  public  school  buildings  no  doubt  is  found  in  one 
of  the  most  devastating  evils  of  public  life  in  Cuba — graft.  It 
pervades  and  honey-combs  almost  all  public  relations.  It  is 
humiliating  to  everybody  in  the  island.  Universally  it  is 
deplored,  but  almost  universally  public  officials  are  said  to 
participate  in  it.  As  a  result  there  is  a  great  dearth  of  the  very 
much  needed  public  works  including  public  school  buildings. 
No  one  is  eager  to  propose  a  construction  program  which  will 
in  all  probability  involve  more  graft. 

One  outstanding  exception  to  this  filled  an  important 
place  in  the  national  life  of  the  people  for  a  number  of  years. 
After  the  fall  of  Machado  in  the  early  thirties,  Fulgencia  Batista 
became  head  of  the  military  department  of  the  government. 
He  deplored  the  lack  of  schools  especially  in  the  rural  areas 
and  determind  to  do  what  he  could  "to  relieve  the  situation. 
To  raise  funds  for  such  schools  he  proposed  to  place  a  small 
tax  on  each  sack  of  crude  sugar  produced  in  the  islands.  The 
president  of  the  country  opposed  such  action,  but  the  vice- 
president  favored  it.  Consequently,  the  president  resigned,  the 
vice-president  became  president,  the  law  was  passed  and  about 
twelve  hundred  new  concrete  rural  school  buildings  were 
constructed.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  unless  one  understands 
the  psychology  of  the  moment,  the  instruction  in  these  schools 
came  under  the  direction  of  'the  military  department  of  the 
government.  The  teachers  were  military  men  and  wore  the 
military  uniforms.  The  writer  was  interested  to  see  on  visiting 
one  of  these  schools  the  teacher’s  belts  and  revolvers  hanging  on 
a  hook  in  the  corridor.  Interesting  'teaching  equipment!  Soon 
after  Sr.  Batista  became  president  of  the  country  the  schools 
were  placed  under  the  regular  civil  educational  department  of 
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the  government.  The  country  today  enjoys  the  new  schools 
in  public  owned  buildings  which  were  established  under  such 
unusual  and,  shall  we  say,  necessary  circumstances. 

During  the  period  of  the  presidency  of  Sr.  Batista  another 
unusual  development  in  elementary  education  took  place.  Two 
very  expensive  polytechnical  schools  for  poor  children  were 
begun  each  of  which  has  cost  well  over  one  million  dollars. 
One  is  located  near  Havana,  the  other  near  Holguin.  Each  is 
complete  in  itself  including  the  latest  equipment  available  for 
the  kitchen,  dining  room,  boarding  rooms,  hospital,  theater, 
shops  and  classrooms  for  about  twelve  hundred  children.  It  is 
yet  too  early  to  see  what  the  effect  of  these  ultra  modern  schools 
may  be  on  the  educational  and  cultural  life  of  the  people.  They 
are  steps  in  the  upward  development  of  the  school  system. 
They  may  become  very  significant  steps. 

Secondary  education  is  provided  through  a  system  of  a 
few  government  schools  supplemented  by  many  private  schools 
most  of  the  best  of  which  have  been  established  by  missions. 
For  a  number  of  years  there  was  only  one  public  secondary 
school  in  each  of  the  six  provinces  of  the  country,  about  the 
size  of  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  plus  about  forty  private 
schools.  A  few  more  government  schools  have  recently  been 
established.  Students  may  enter  these  schools  only  upon 
finishing  the  elementary  schools  by  passing  the  official  exam¬ 
inations.  The  secondary  school  is  almost  exclusively  a 
preparatory  school  for  those  who  expect  to  go  on  to  the 
national  university  at  Havana. 

The  curriculum  has  recently  changed.  Earlier  it  consisted 
of  a  four-year  course  of  1 8  required  subjects  with  no  electives 
offered.  Recently  a  fifth  year  has  been  added  as  a  pre¬ 
university  course  to  relieve  the  overcrowded  conditions  at  the 
National  University  in  Havana.  Since  this  provides  not  only 
an  extra  year  of  heavy  studies  but  also  provides  for  electives 
it  throws  an  extra  heavy  load  on  the  private  secondary  schools 
which  receive  their  income  from  tuition  almost  exclusively. 
The  expense  of  these  upper  years  is  out  of  proportion  to  the 
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income  from  them.  All  official  examinations  are  given  by 
government  boards  of  examiners  from  the  official  secondary 
schools. 

There  is  one  National  University  located  in  Havana, 
which  consists  of  six  principal  schools:  medicine,  dentistry, 
pharmacy,  law,  pedagogy,  and  philosophy  and  letters.  The 
number  of  years  of  required  work  depends  upon  the  school. 
The  university  occupies  a  number  of  modern  buildings  on  a 
prominent  elevation  within  the  city.  It  is  supposed  to  be 
autonomous  and  entirely  free  from  the  political  life  of  the 
country,  although  Machado  closed  it  for  some  years  because 
some  of  the  professors  and  students  criticized  the  corruption 
of  the  latter  part  of  his  administration. 

The  university  is  well  received  by  the  people.  On  the 
whole  the  Cuban  people  are  mentally  alert.  A  large  per  cent 
are  keenly  intellectual,  who  feast  on  open  forums  and  public 
discussions  of  local  and  world  problems.  Under  such  circum¬ 
stances  the  university,  which  is  one  of  the  leading  centers 
of  the  intellectual  life  of  the  people,  is  considered  as  one  of 
the  mediums  of  expression  of  their  culture.  The  university 
hill  is  a  Mecca  to  which  the  young  intellectuals  flock:  it  becomes 
the  Acropolis  from  which  they  look  at  the  world. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  outstanding  problem  which 
the  university  faces  is  the  fact  that  there  are  too  many  students, 
but  not  in  the  sense  that  the  buildings  and  equipment  are 
insufficient  to  care  adequately  for  so  many.  While  that  may 
be  true,  yet  is  is  not  the  problem.  The  difficulty  is  that  too 
large  a  proportion  of  the  population  seeks  to  become  profes¬ 
sionals,  especially  in  the  fields  of  law,  medicine,  dentistry,  and 
pharmacy.  Recently  the  students  of  the  school  of  pharmacy 
were  on  a  strike  for  months  because  the  authorities  were  taking 
measures  to  limit  the  number  of  graduates  from  that  department 
who  in  turn  would  go  out  to  become  heads  of  drug  stores,  of 
which  there  were  too  many  already.  Naturally  these  soon-to- 
be  graduates  did  not  wish  to  have  their  professions  closed  to 
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them.  The  writer  was  walking  up  one  of  the  principal  streets 
of  Havana  during  that  time  and  saw  a  great  horde  of  university 
students  from  all  departments  who  had  gone  on  a  sympathetic 
strike  that  day  to  march  to  the  presidential  palace  with  stream¬ 
ing  banners  to  ask  for  a  restoration  to  the  students  already 
enrolled  in  the  school  of  pharmacy  their  full  rights  to  graduate 
and  exercise  subsequently  their  profession.  The  greatest 
educational  problem  in  Cuba  is  relatively  too  many  at  the  top 
and  entirely  too  few  at  the  bottom. 

Teacher  Training 

Elementary  school  teachers  go  to  state  normal  schools 
in  the  state  capitals.  Secondary  teachers  usually  are  either 
graduates  or  under  graduate  university  students.  Many  finish 
their  graduate  work  at  the  university  through  a  system  of 
extension  studies  known  as  “por  la  lfbre,”  by  which  the 
student  studies  at  home  but  goes  to  the  university  for  the 
examinations. 


Mission  Schools 

Cuba  has  opened  its  doors  to  the  development  of  unfet¬ 
tered  private  schools  which,  when  they  have  been  willing  to 
meet  the  minimum  standards  and  have  shown  a  serious  purpose 
to  aid  in  the  intellectual  development  of  the  Cuban  youth,  have 
been  gladly  incorporated  into  the  government  system  of 
elementary  and  secondary  education.  Especially  secondary 
private  schools  are  popular.  The  graduates  of  high  grade 
private  schools  have  a  sense  of  being  “elite”  and  they  point 
back  with  pride  to  the  school  they  have  attended.  Chandler 
College,  a  Methodist  school  in  Havana,  La  Progressiva,  a  Presby¬ 
terian  school  in  Cardenas,  El  Cristo,  a  Baptist  school  near 
Santiago,  El  Colegio  “Los  Amigos,”  the  Friends  school  at 
Holguin,  and  Belen,  the  Catholic  school  at  Havana,  have  been 
the  leading  private  secondary  schools  of  Cuba  for  the  past 
twenty-five  years.  A  number  of  other  secondary  schools,  such 
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as  ours  at  Banes,  have  been  established  and  may  develop  into 
influential  schools  of  the  future. 

In  keeping  with  the  tradition  of  Friends,  schools  and 
churches  were  established  side  by  side  since  the  beginning  of 
our  work  in  Cuba  in  1900.  Those  in  Gibara  and  Puerto 
Padre  have  been  elementary  schools  throughout  their  history 
and  in  recent  years  have  had  'the  children  and  grandchildren 
of  former  pupils  enrolled.  At  Velasco  the  elementary  school 
has  never  become  a  well  organized  school,  although  every  year 
some  teacher  has  had  some  private  classes  there.  In  Banes  the 
same  class  rooms  served  from  the  time  of  its  beginning  until 
1945.  But  in  recent  years  it  has  grown  year  by  year  under  the 
leadership  and  inspiration  of  Miguel  Tamayo  and  the  teachers. 
New  rooms  were  added  to  the  single  frame  building  with  which 
it  began.  When  some  secondary  classes  were  begun  it  was 
necessary  to  rent  an  additional  nearby  building  which  had 
formerly  been  used  for  a  private  secondary  school.  But  even 
this  did  not  prove  to  be  enough  for  the  growing  school  in  that 
area.  Through  the  inspiration  and  financial  aid  of  President 
Batista,  a  former  pupil,  a  campaign  was  initiated  which  resulted 
in  the  construction  of  a  modern  concrete  school  building  in 
1944-45,  costing  up  to  the  present  about  $50,000  for  the 
present  unit.  Banes  Friends  hope  to  build  other  units  later. 
In  Holguin  the  school  began  in  1902  in  the  rear  of  the  church 
building  and  then  in  a  rented  building.  In  1916  school  was 
begun  in  two  newly  constructed  rooms  at  the  present  site. 
Through  successive  building  operations  in  1919,  1921  and 
1927  the  present  building  has  been  constructed.  Beginning 
in  1919  the  secondary  classes  were  added.  Year  by  year  the 
importance,  influence  and  stability  of  the  school  has  grown, 
obtaining  an  enviable  record  for  scholarship  and  high  percentage 
of  those  who  successfully  pass  the  government  examinations. 
During  the  past  ten  years  tha't  average  for  all  official  examina¬ 
tions  has  been  87.56%.  The  following  list  indicates  the 
number  who  have  gone  into  the  various  professions  from  among 
the  graduates  of  our  Holguin  School:  6  ministers,  68  teachers 
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and  school  principals,  41  doctors,  32  lawyers,  19  druggists, 
5  engineers,  43  business  men. 

While  many  of  the  students  of  our  schools  have  not 
joined  Friends,  yet  the  schools  have  given  a  stability  and 
standing  among  the  leaders  of  the  people  which  would  not 
have  been  possible  without  the  school. 
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EDUCATION  IN  MEXICO 
Background 

In  order  to  appreciate  the  educational  and  cultural  devel¬ 
opment  of  Mexico  today,  it  will  be  necessary  to  look  into  the 
background  out  of  which  the  present  civilization  has  emerged. 
About  twenty-five  miles  from  Mexico  City  stands  a  pyramid 
which  is  said  to  be  larger  at  the  base  than  the  largest  pyramids 
of  Egypt.  It  is  only  one  of  the  many  pyramids  which  have 
been  built  by  some  group,  or  groups,  of  people  sometime  in  the 
past,  variously  estimated  up  to  ten  thousand  years  ago.  Some¬ 
body,  usually  thought  to  be  the  flower  of  the  ancient  American 
Indian  people,  knew  enough  about  architecture,  geometry  and 
construction  materials  to  build  their  geometric  figures,  not  true 
pyramids,  some  of  which  have  stood  the  wear  and  strains  of 
nature  for  thousands  of  years,  however  many  that  may  have 
been. 

As  late  as  1325,  according  to  legends,  or  is  it  an  historic 
fact  as  accepted  by  some,  one  of  these  later  Indian  tribes  found 
an  eagle,  perched  on  a  cactus,  holding  a  serpent  in  his  claw  and 
beak.  The  people  interpreted  this  incident  as  evidence  that 
they  should  cease  their  wanderings  as  a  nomad  people.  This 
cactus  grew  near  the  edge  of  a  lake  in  the  central  plateau  of  what 
is  now  modern  Mexico.  The  community  established  by  these 
Aztecs  was  the  beginning  of  Mexico  City,  located  at  an  elevation 
of  over  7,000  feet  above  sea  level  at  the  edge  of  Lake  Texcaco. 
The  lake  is  almost  completely  dried  up  today. 

In  1519  a  very  small  army  of  Spaniards,  as  armies  are 
organized  today,  led  by  Herman  Cortes,  after  stopping  briefly 
on  the  coast  of  Cuba,  proceeded  to  Mexico  where  it  was  able 
quickly  to  overrun  the  country,  subduing  the  people  enough  to 
gain  control  over  many  of  the  tribes.  At  that  time  Mexico 
included  all  of  what  is  now  the  entire  southwestern  section  of 
the  United  States  as  well  as  what  we  know  as  Mexico  today. 
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Along  with  the  conquering  Spanish  soldiers  and  relatively 
few  Spanish  civilizations  who  subsequently  came  to  Mexico, 
were  found  the  ever  present  Catholic  padres,  who,  through 
persuasion  and  force,  soon  won  the  Indian  tribes  to  the  Catholic 
faith,  perhaps  even  more  completely  than  the  political  authority 
established  its  dominance  over  the  many  local  groups,  and 
certainly  more  completely  than  Spanish  culture  permeated  the 
customs  of  local  Indian  life. 

Today  the  Mexican  people  are  far  more  Indian  than 
Spanish.  Many  local  communities  are  full-blood  Indians  and 
completely  untouched  by  Spanish  culture.  The  people  prefer 
to  be  known  as  Indian  rather  than  Spanish.  This  colors  the 
entire  educational  and  cultural  life  of  the  people. 

Although  Mexico  is  developing  its  educational  system 
very  rapidly  at  the  present  time,  yet,  historically  that  develop¬ 
ment  has  been  greatly  retarded.  To  what  extent  the  Catholic 
church  may  have  been  responsible  for  this  delay  in  the  education 
of  the  masses  would  be  quite  frankly  debated  between  a  Catholic 
and  a  Protestant.  If  we  do  not  wish  to  go  so  far  as  to  claim 
that  the  people  have  purposely  been  left  in  ignorance,  certainly 
we  must  recognize  that  the  form  of  religious  worship  and 
practices  in  the  Catholic  church  do  not  require  an  enlightened 
public  to  the  extent  that  the  Protestant  groups  do. 

Whatever  the  basic  causes  may  have  been  it  is  certain  that 
the  reactionary  political,  religious  and  educational  leadership 
became  so  disagreeable  to  the  people  of  the  country  that  in  1910 
the  people,  led  by  the  liberal  element,  revolted  against  the 
controlling  forces.  Although  they  were  able  to  eliminate  Diaz 
from  leadership,  yet  the  more  liberal  element  was  not  strong 
enough  nor  well  enough  organized  to  carry  out  their  ideals  at 
this  time.  It  was  not  until  1917  that  some  of  their  basic  reforms 
were  written  into  the  constitution.  Three  basic  reforms  were 
sought:  to  get  the  ownership  of  some  basic  industries,  such 
as  oil,  into  Mexican  hands;  to  divide  some  of  the  great  landed 
estates  into  smaller  divisions  and  put  them  into  the  hands  of 
the  peons  which  made  up  three-fourths  of  the  population, 
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many  of  whom  were  landless;  and  to  separate  the  church  and 
the  state.  In  this  study  we  are  interested  primarily  in  the  last. 

At  the  time  of  the  conquest  of  Mexico  by  the  Spanish, 
the  grateful  monarchs  of  Spain  gave  large  tracts  of  land  in 
Mexico  to  the  military  leaders  and  church  padres.  Since  those 
monarchs  were  devoted  members  of  the  church  it  was  so 
liberally  rewarded  by  these  grants  that  it  became  the  wealthiest 
organization  in  Mexico.  This  gave  the  church  such  power  and 
prestige  that  it  virtually  controlled  the  civil  state.  Consequently 
to  separate  the  church  and  state  it  was  necessary  to  take  away 
from  the  church  the  source  of  that  power  which  was  wealth  in 
the  form  of  land.  Accordingly  in  the  constitution  of  1917  all 
church  bodies  were  forbidden  to  hold  property  in  Mexico. 
Property  actually  used  for  religious  purposes  must  be  national¬ 
ized  and  held  by  the  state  for  the  use  of  the  former  owners  as 
long  as  it  was  properly  used  for  legitimate  religious  purposes. 
Other  property  belonging  to  the  church  was  to  be  turned  over 
to  the  state  to  be  used  as  the  state  might  decide. 

Likewise  to  break  the  control  of  the  church  over  education, 
since  many  of  the  church  leaders  in  education  were  foreigners, 
the  constitution  of  1917  forbids  that  a  foreigner  or  clergyman 
be  the  head  of  a  recognized  school. 

These  restrictions  apply  equally  to  all  religious  groups. 
But  admittedly  they  were  directed  against  the  one  church  which 
had  so  much  wealth,  and  consequently  power,  that  its  tenacles 
reached  out  to  control  the  civil  and  educational  authority. 
Today  the  liberal  element  of  the  country  is  still  seeking  to 
realize  even  more  fully  the  goals  of  that  revolution  started  in 
1910  against  an  entrenched  standpatism.  The  term  “Vive  la 
Revolucion”  is  the  most  popular  expression  in  Mexico  today, 
except  among  the  Catholic  leaders  who  are  working  diligently 
for  the  return  of  the  “good  old  days”  when  they  largely 
controlled  politics  and  education.  It  is  possible  that  with  the 
proper  organization  and  fanaticism  of  the  old  school  and  a 
corresponding  weakening  of  the  liberal  forces  standpatism  might 
regain  some  control,  but  with  the  rapid  development  of  the 
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public  school  system  it  does  not  appear  that  the  church  would 
ever  regain  control  over  the  schools. 

Education  in  Mexico  Today 

The  educational  system  of  Mexico  today  is  organized  in 
a  form  very  similar  to  that  in  the  United  States  with  the  out¬ 
standing  absence  of  the  liberal  arts  college  as  a  separate  institu¬ 
tion.  That  is  distinctly  a  product  of  our  country.  Others 
have  schools  of  arts  and  sciences  as  departments  of  the  universi¬ 
ties  but  not  as  separate  institutions  as  we  know  them. 

The  school  system  consists  of  a  six-year  elementary  school, 
a  three-year  secondary  course,  a  state  university  in  most  of  the 
state  capitals  each  consisting  of  its  various  “faculties”  as  they 
are  called,  together  with  a  number  of  special  and  professional 
schools  scattered  throughout  the  country.  Normal  training  for 
elementary  teachers  is  accomplished  through  a  system  of  gov¬ 
ernment  normal  schools  in  each  of  the  state  capitals.  The 
normal  course  consists  of  three  years  above  the  secondary  school. 
Secondary  teachers  secure  their  preparation  through  studies  in 
advanced  schools  as  the  “Escuela  Normal  Superior”  in  Mexico 
City  or  in  the  universities. 

The  basis  of  all  the  educational  system  of  Mexico  is  the 
elementary  school,  of  which  there  are  still  far  too  few,  even 
though  many  new  modern  schools  may  be  found  throughout 
the  country.  One  at  Victoria,  Tamps.,  may  be  taken  as  typical. 
The  two-story  building,  occupying  the  end  of  a  city  block,  was 
completed  in  1944.  It  consists  of  twenty-four  class  rooms  on 
three  sides  of  a  common  court.  All  rooms  are  well  lighted  and 
ventilated  according  to  modern  class  room  standards.  The 
building  is  a  fireproof  structure  of  iron  and  concrete,  with  iron 
stairways  and  windows.  At  the  same  time  it  is  beautifully 
constructed  of  a  modestly  ornate  design.  Each  class  room,  as 
well  as  the  offices,  opens  out  on  an  open  corridor  that  runs  on 
all  'three  sides  of  both  stories,  in  keeping  with  the  architectural 
type  and  climate  of  that  part  of  the  country.  Approximately 
eight  hundred  pupils  are  enrolled.  The  school  is  well  graded 
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in  keeping  with  the  modern  half  year  system  of  grading.  They 
have  begun  to  use  some  psychological  and  standardized  educa¬ 
tional  tests.  This  is  typical  of  the  new  schools  of  the  country 
which  are  rapidly  being  built.  The  subjects  taught  are  similar 
to  ours  and  graded  according  to  the  aptitude  of  the  developing 
ability  of  the  student  as  in  our  own  schools.  They  include: 
arithmetic,  Spanish  grammar,  natural  sciences,  geography, 
history,  physical  education,  and  manual  arts  for  both  boys  and 
girls.  The  law  of  compulsory  attendance  is  unfortunately  not 
enforced.  But  the  construction  of  these  modern  school  build¬ 
ings,  together  with  public  pressure  is  creating  a  very  favorable 
educational  environment.  Public  displays  of  the  handcraft 
work,  knitting,  embroidery  work,  drawings,  paintings,  and 
carpentry  likewise  have  great  influence  on  the  public  attitude 
toward  education.  Recently  the  government  initiated  a  popular 
and  widespread  movement  know  as  “Each  one  teach  one,"  to 
eliminate  the  illiteracy  in  the  country. 

Secondary  Education 

While  secondary  education  is  relatively  rare  among  the 
total  population  yet  practically  all  the  larger  cities  have  govern¬ 
ment  secondary  schools  consisting  of  a  three-year  course  of 
study  above  the  elementary  school.  This  secondary  forms  the 
prerequisite  for  all  normal  advanced  technical  and  university 
studies. 

All  courses  are  required.  There  are  no  electives.  And  all 
secondary  schools  throughout  the  country  offer  the  same  subject 
matter.  The  first  year  studies  include:  Algebra,  Spanish, 
botany,  physical  geography,  civics,  English,  home  economics, 
manual  training,  and  physical  education.  During  the  second 
year  physics,  zoology,  algebra-geometry,  civics,  English,  voca¬ 
tional  education,  physical  education,  and  home  economics  are 
included.  In  the  third  year  the  students  study  chemistry, 
anatomy,  civics,  universal  history,  history  of  Mexico,  geogrpahy 
of  Mexico,  trigonometry,  home  economics,  and  physical 
education. 
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In  the  secondary  school  at  Victoria,  a  town  of  29,000 
inhabitants,  about  three  hundred  pupils  including  both  boys 
and  girls,  are  enrolled.  However,  many  of  these  come  in  from 
outlying  districts.  In  Mexico  City  there  are  several  secondary 
schools  with  over  one  thousand  enrolled  in  each. 

In  addition  to  the  government  secondary  schools,  there  are 
many  private  ones.  Many  of  these  are  maintained  by  the 
Catholic  church,  but  few  by  the  Protestant. 

Universities 

Inasmuch  as  the  Mexican  system  of  education  does  not 
include  any  liberal  arts  colleges,  like  we  have  so  commonly  in 
our  country,  these  students  enter  the  universities  directly  from 
the  secondary  schools.  However,  there  is  a  preparatory  school 

through  which  all  students  must  pass  regardless  of  the  school 
or  “faculty”  of  the  university  in  which  they  expect  to  enter 
later.  There  are  many  of  these  universities  located  in  such 
cities  as  Monterrey,  Saltillo,  Jalapa,  Guadalajara,  San  Luis 
Potosi,  Ciuded  Juarez  and  naturally  Mexico  City.  Although 
all  the  universities  are  fairly  complete  and  theoretically  on  an 
equal  basis,  yet  the  one  in  the  capital  city,  known  as  the  “Uni- 
versidad  Autonomo  de  Mexico”  stands  out  as  the  most  pre¬ 
eminent.  The  enrollment  corresponds  to  that  of  our  state 
universities.  The  schools,  or  “factultades”  as  they  are  called 
in  Mexico,  include:  Medicine,  dentistry,  law,  engineering, 
mining,  philosophy  and  letters,  chemistry,  and  architecture. 

Normal  Schools 

Teacher  training  is  provided  through  a  system  of  similar 
normal  schools  in  each  of  the  twenty-eight  state  capitals.  There 
are  two  in  Mexico  City,  one  for  women  with  about  fifteen 
hundred  enrolled,  and  another  for  men  with  about  one-half 
that  number.  The  three-year  course  of  studies  includes  both 
methods  and  subject  matter  as  psychology,  both  normal  and 
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abnormal,  including  psychological  tests,  sociology,  history  and 
economic  history.  To  enter  the  normal  schools  the  student 
must  have  completed  the  secondary  school. 

Teachers  are  paid  according  to  their  preparation  and  a 
regular  system  of  increases  according  to  the  number  of  years  of 
experience.  In  1943  a  normal  trained  teacher  in  her  first  year 
of  experience  received  a  monthly  salary  of  275  pesos  (4.80  pesos 
equals  1  American  dollar) . 

Due  to  the  wide  variety  of  climatic  conditions,  according 
to  the  difference  in  elevation,  the  school  term  is  different  in 
various  parts.  In  the  lowlands,  where  it  is  too  hot  for  school 
in  the  summer  time  vacation  comes  during  the  summer.  But  in 
the  highlands,  where  it  is  too  cold  in  the  winter  time  to  hold 
school  without  heating  the  buildings,  the  annual  vacation  is 
taken  during  the  coldest  months. 

Special  Schools 

In  addition  to  the  regular  system  of  schools  which  we  have 
described  above,  Mexico  enjoys  a  number  of  special  schools 
which  vary  greatly  in  purpose  and  curriculum.  There  are  a 
number  of  government  industrial  boarding  schools  which  give 
free  training  to  the  limited  number  of  students  accepted.  Like¬ 
wise  Mexico  has  several  agricultural  and  also  polytechnical 
schools  for  vocational  education.  All  over  the  country  may  be 
found  many,  many  small  “academias”  which  are  usually  small 
private  commercial  schools  that  teach  typing,  shorthand  and 
bookkeeping.  In  this  educational  system  of  Mexico  Christian 
missions  play  a  relatively  unimportant  role  due  to  several  causes. 
While  the  educational  development  is  far  from  satisfactory  to 
the  Mexican  people  themselves,  yet  the  government  is  giving 
considerable  attention  to  it  and  they  like  to  do  it  themselves 
rather  than  have  it  done  by  outsiders.  Likewise  the  historic 
opposition  of  the  Catholic  church  and  its  often  expressed,  and 
we  can  say  often  enforced,  desire  for  exclusiveness  in  the  field 
of  religion  and  education  have  had  their  limiting  effects.  Grow- 
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ing  out  of  these  nationalistic  tendencies  and  the  exclusiveness 
of  the  Church,  the  laws  of  the  country  have  discouraged  the 
establishment  of  mission  schools  and  caused  many  to  be  closed 
that  had  previously  existed.  Friends  have  also  been  limited  by 
our  financial  situation.  In  the  early  1920’s,  when  funds 
decreased  faster  than  the  board  was  able  to  retrench  gradually  on 
the  various  fields  it  was  natural  that  the  greatest  withdrawal 
should  be  made  where  the  money  invested  gave  the  least  promise 
of  returns.  The  relatively  new  laws  of  Mexico,  even  though 
directed  primarily  against  the  one  dominating  church,  made  the 
future  of  missions  problematic.  The  new  psychology  made  it 
clear  that  the  best  missionary  strategy  required  placing  the 
weight  of  responsibility  on  Mexican  Friends.  Since  then  the 
only  educational  work  maintained  directly  by  Friends  has  been 
the  elementary  school  which  Maria  Castillo  has  directed  in 
Matehuala.  However  a  number  of  Friends  hold  responsible 
positions  in  various  government  schools. 

The  fact  that  we  have  had  little  and  now  have  still  less, 
educational  work  in  Mexico  has  a  tremendous  influence  on  the 
quality  and  stability  of  our  church  work.  Usually  the  strength 
and  permanence  of  the  church  work  on  our  foreign  fields  can 
be  measured  by  the  educational  work  which  accompanies  it. 
Palestine,  where  the  Mohammedan  religion  is  dominant,  is  an 
exception.  But  in  Africa,  Cuba,  and  Jamaica  the  quality  of 
the  church  work  is  strengthened  greatly  by  the  quality  of  the 
school  work  which  we  maintain  in  these  places.  Consequently 
in  Mexico  unless  forces  are  discovered  which  will  counteract  the 
lack  of  the  value  of  educational  work  the  restrictions  and  other 
discouragements  against  the  maintenance  of  schools  by  Missions 
will,  no  doubt,  have  a  permanent  weakening  influence  on  the 
church. 
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EDUCATION  IN  JAMAICA 

Jamaica,  an  attractive  island  in  the  Caribbean  Sea,  under 
British  control  and  thus  English  speaking,  affords  a  scope  for 
interesting  study.  The  island  is  approximately  one  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  long  and  sixty  miles  wide.  It  is  18  degrees 
north  of  the  equator,  which  affords  a  moderate  tropical  climate 
varied  by  the  height  of  the  mountains.  The  mountains  rise  to 
7,000  feet,  are  volcanic  in  formation  and  densely  covered  with 
vegetation.  The  rainfall  is  fairly  regular  in  May  and  October, 
which  brings  the  water  down  through  the  many  river  beds 
to  the  sea.  It  is  an  island  of  great  beauty  and  is  frequented  by 
tourists  for  its  beauty,  the  moderate  climate,  and  for  the  excel¬ 
lent  sea  bathing. 

The  million  and  one  quarter  of  the  island’s  inhabitants 
are  made  up  of  78%  blacks,  171/2%  mixed  blood,  2/5  of 
1%  Chinese,  1/10  of  1%  Syrian,  nearly  2%  East  Indian,  and 
approximately  V2  of  1  %  white. 

The  blacks  were  brought  as  slave  laborers  for  the  sugar 
industry,  and  were  freed  one  hundred  years  ago.  East  Indians 
were  brought  as  indentured  laborers  when  the  blacks  became 
undependable  after  their  freedom.  The  Chinese  control  the 
grocery  business  and  the  Syrians  the  dry  goods  business. 

Jamaica  is  primarily  an  agricultural  island  and  the  chief 
products  are  bananas,  sugar  cane,  coconuts,  pimento,  ginger  and 
citrus  fruits.  Bananas  require  a  fertile  soil  and  are  a  crop 
that  can  be  reaped  the  year  around.  The  enemies  of  the  bananas 
are  the  Panama  disease,  a  soil  fungus,  and  leaf  spot,  which  is  an 
air-borne  disease. 

Jamaica  is  a  crown  colony  with  a  constitution  approved 
in  1944  that  allows  for  universal  suffrage  and  a  legislative 
council  of  a  lower  house  of  elected  representatives  and  an  upper 
house  of  government-nominated  members  and  heads  of  depart¬ 
ments.  The  governor  and  colonial  secretary  are  appointed  from 
England. 
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There  are  three  political  parties:  Democratic,  People’s 
National  Party  (with  Communistic  tendencies) ,  and  Labour 
Party  (backed  by  a  labor  union).  At  present  (1947)  the 
Labour  Party  is  in  control,  as  the  majority  of  the  population, 
or  the  masses,  belong  to  that  group. 

1  here  is  definitely  in  Jamaica  an  unrest,  a  surge  of  life, 
a  new  hope,  an  awareness  of  a  possibility  of  a  national  life. 
This  was  the  cause  of  the  granting  of  the  constitution. 

The  standard  of  living  may  be  described  by  the  housing: 
31%  of  the  number  of  the  dwellings  have  less  than  100  square 
feet  and  only  2%  have  more  than  1,000  square  feet.  The  great 
mass  of  the  population  is  grouped  into  small  villages,  living  in 
thatched  or  zinc  covered  houses.  Of  the  males,  73%  earn  less 
than  £  1-0-0  (one  pound  equals  four  dollars)  per  week.  The 
peculiar  fact  remains  that  if  a  laborer  is  accustomed  to  that 
wage  and  the  rate  of  task  work  is  increased,  his  inclination  is 
to  greet  the  raise  as  an  opportunity  not  to  earn  more  but  to  work 
fewer  days. 


Land  Settlement 

The  land  situation  in  Jamaica  may  serve  to  illustrate  the 
economic  conditions  of  the  country.  Of  the  2,823,000  acres 
in  the  island,  1,793,000  acres  are  employed  for  farms  or  agri¬ 
culture  and  stock  raising.  Nearly  a  million  of  these  acres 
consist  of  farms  or  estates  of  over  one  thousand  acres.  Thus 
it  is  clear  that  the  land  is  largely  held  by  a  few.  This  condition 
is  not  satisfactory  and  produces  too  wide  a  gap  between  the 
few  very  wealthy  and  many  very  poor.  The  government  in 
recent  years  has  instituted  a  land  settlement  scheme  which  is 
doing  much  to  rectify  the  unequal  division  of  land.  Estates 
are  bought  by  the  government  and  cut  up  and  sold  in  small 
plots  of  from  five  to  twenty  acres  on  an  easy  payment  plan 
stretching  over  twenty  years.  Estate  owners  are  glad  to  offer 
their  estates  to  the  government  as  fast  as  the  government  can 
handle  them,  as  profits  are  low  in  some  cases,  income  tax  high, 
and  labor  both  restless  and  difficult. 
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Jamaica  is  well  churched,  the  Anglican  church  predominat¬ 
ing,  followed  by  the  Methodist,  Baptist,  Presbyterian,  Catholic, 
Church  of  God,  Friends  and  other  small  bodies.  There  are 
also  many  cults  and  street  preachers  who  appeal  to  the  emotional 
class  of  people. 

A  type  of  worship  known  as  Pocomania  still  thrives  but 
the  fact  that  consultation  with  the  obeah  doctor  is  a  thing  to 
be  hidden  proves  that  public  opinion  is  becoming  more  enlight¬ 
ened  and  the  superstition  that  accompanies  ignorance  is  being 
pushed  into  the  background.  Jamaicans  are  a  religious  people, 
as  evidenced  by  the  number  of  churches  and  religious  ceremonies, 
but  the  high  standard  of  living  that  should  follow  leaves  much 
to  be  desired. 

J.  Merle  Davis,  in  his  book  The  Church  in  the  New 
Jamaica,  writes: 

“A  majority  of  the  children  of  Jamaica  lack  any  home  life, 
training  discipline,  and  incentive  to  higher  moral,  physical, 
social,  or  ethical  standards.  The  problem  not  only  exists 
where  the  mother  and  children  are  deserted  by  the  father  but  is 
present  in  many  of  the  lower  class  homes  where  the  pattern  of 
family  life  is  kept. 

“A  major  reason  for  the  slow  progress  of  the  Church  in 
overcoming  the  many  outstanding  social  evils  in  the  island  is 
that  the  home,  which  is  the  cornerstone  of  a  Christian  civiliza¬ 
tion,  is  lacking.  The  Church  has  gathered  to  itself  a  large 
part  of  the  regularly  established  families  of  the  island.  How¬ 
ever,  a  majority  of  the  population  belongs  to  irregularly 
constituted  homes  in  which  promiscuity  and  desertion  are 
present.  These  people  will  remain  permanently  outside  of 
church  influence  until  Church  and  Government  build  a  new 
foundation  for  Jamaican  society  which  is  home-centered.” 

The  “ratio  of  illegitimacy  in  Jamaica  is  71.6% — one  of 
the  highest  of  all  lands  where  accurate  records  are  kept.  This 
problem  is  generally  acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the  foremost 
social  handicaps  of  the  island  and  is  a  social  condition  which 
baffles  the  Church,  Government,  education,  and  public  opinion 
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in  Jamaica.  No  one  of  these  influences  nor  all  combined  seem 
to  be  able  to  make  appreciable  headway  in  checking  the  evil.” 

“Family  life,  as  known  in  England  or  America,  hardly 
exists  among  the  masses  in  Jamaica,  for  in  these  casual  unions 
the  great  majority  of  the  fathers  take  no  responsibility  for  the 
support  of  the  child  and  leave  the  woman  until  the  next  man 
makes  her  pregnant,  and  she  is  passed  on  from  man  to  man,  but 
with  all  the  children  to  support.  Mothers  who  have  no  man 
to  aid  them  constantly  come  to  us  to  get  help  for  their  children. 
With  this  escape  from  the  responsibilities  of  fatherhood,  children 
are  being  born  in  numbers  far  beyond  the  power  of  the  com¬ 
munity  to  care  for  them.” 

“A  pastor,  in  speaking  of  illegitimacy  in  relation  to  the 
Church,  said:  ‘The  main  problem  of  the  Church  is  concubinage. 
Such  people  have  shut  themselves  off  from  all  that  is  worthwhile 
so  that  the  Church  cannot  reach  them  effectively  nor  can  it 
properly  help  them.  The  problem  is  economic  as  well  as 
spiritual.  In  talking  with  such  a  couple,  the  man  said:  ‘We 
have  long  wished  to  change  this  life,  but  we  are  not  able  to  do 
so.  I  need  a  pair  of  shoes  and  suit  of  clothing  in  which  to  get 
married  but  cannot  afford  them.’ 

‘I  have  seen  men  who  wanted  to  get  married  trying  for 
fifteen  years  to  get  together  enough  money  to  clothe  themselves 
and  their  families  for  a  wedding.  Such  parents  may  be  living 
in  a  cane  trash  hut  along  with  ten  children — all  sleeping  on  the 
damp  earth.  What  can  the  Church  do  to  help  such  people?’  ”* 

Further  to  the  problem  of  illegitimacy  is  that  of  petty 
larceny  and  gambling.  Gambling  is  on  the  increase  in  every 
form  and  kind.  The  courts  are  endeavoring  to  stamp  out  petty 
larceny  by  heavy  fines,  but  the  evil  goes  on.  The  price  of  food 
products  is  high,  and  far  too  prevalent  is  the  practice  of  pilfering 
by  night  from  fields  and  gardens  of  the  industrious. 

Education  in  Jamaica 

A  summary  of  the  organization  and  administration  of 
education  in  Jamaica  is  given  in  a  report  made  by  a  committee 

*J.  Merle  Davis,  The  Church  in  the  New  Jamaica,  Department  of  Social  and 
Economic  Research  and  Counsel,  International  Missionary  Council,  New  York,  1942. 
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headed  by  Professor  Kandel  of  Columbia  University  and  made 
public  in  1943.  It  is  as  follows: 

“The  educational  facilities  of  Jamaica  have  grown  up  more 
or  less  without  any  preconceived  plan,  and  represent  the  con¬ 
tributions  of  government,  endowments,  and  voluntary  (chiefly 
denominational)  effort  and  private  commercial  venture.  Thus 
elementary  education  is  provided  in  schools  maintained  by 
Government  and  denominational  groups  and  in  private  fee¬ 
paying  schools  ranging  from  the  dame  school  type  to  schools 
which  prepare  pupils  for  entrance  to  the  secondary  schools: 
the  former  are  inspected  and  are  in  receipt  of  Government  grants, 
the  latter  are  subject  to  the  same  control  as  private  secondary 
schools  which  seek  exemption  from  taxation.  Secondary  educa¬ 
tion  is  provided  in  grant-aided  schools  and  in  private  schools, 
which  are  inspected  only  if  they  request  exemption  from  taxa¬ 
tion  and  then  mainly  with  respect  to  their  sanitary  conditions. 
Vocational  education  is  provided  in  Government  maintained 
schools — Kingston  Technical  School,  Jamaica  School  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  and  four  practical  training  centres,  but  there  is  appar¬ 
ently  nothing  to  prevent  anybody  who  so  desires  from  opening 
a  commercial  “college”  or  a  school  for  training  girls  in  dress¬ 
making  and  other  female  occupations.  Intending  elementary 
school  teachers  receive  their  training  in  four  training  colleges, 
of  which  two  are  denominational  and  two  undenominational; 
all  are  inspected  by  the  Education  Department,  but  only  one  has 
a  board  of  directors  immediately  responsible  to  the  Department. 

The  same  absence  of  system  or  plan  is  characteristic  of  the 
administration  of  education.  Elementary  education,  except  that 
given  in  private  schools,  is  under  the  general  control  of  the 
Board  of  Education  assisted  by  school  boards  for  Government 
schools  and  managers  for  voluntary  schools  with  the  technical 
supervision  in  the  hands  of  the  Director  of  Education,  special 
supervisors,  and  inspectors.  Secondary  education  is  controlled 
by  the  Jamaica  Schools  Commission  of  which  the  Director  of 
Education  is  a  member;  the  Schools  Commission  has  the  services 
of  a  Secretary  and  only  one  Inspector.  The  administration  of 
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vocational  schools  is  divided  between  the  Board  of  Education, 
Advisory  Boards  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Adult 
education,  which  is  in  its  infancy,  is  provided  in  a  variety  of 
ways — through  the  Jamaica  Institute,  Jamaica  Welfare,  Ltd., 
now  Jamaica  Welfare,  1943,  Ltd.,  and  the  Jamaica  Agricultural 
Society  which  are  semi-official  organizations,  and  a  number  of 
voluntary  groups.”*  From  this  statement  can  be  gathered 
that  schools  in  Jamaica  may  be  classified  as  elementary,  second¬ 
ary,  vocational,  and  the  training  colleges. 

Elementary  Schools 

The  elementary  schools  in  Jamaica  are  under  the  control 
of  the  Educational  Department  headed  by  the  Director  of 
Education.  The  Department  issues  a  code  of  regulations  which 
include  not  only  rules  of  management  but  a  scheme  of  work. 
There  are  inspectors  who  visit  each  school  twice  each  year — 
usually  two  for  each  of  the  fourteen  parishes.  There  is  also  a 
local  school  board  (usually  two  for  the  parish)  who  have  local 
control  and  act  through  a  correspondent  or  manager  for  each 
school.  Schools  are  known  as  government  or  voluntary. 
Government  schools  may  be  held  in  government-owned  or  in 
rented  buildings.  Voluntary  schools  are  usually  in  church- 
owned  buildings  and  under  church  management.  All  are  kept 
at  the  same  standard  and  under  government  inspection  and 
control,  with  government  paid  teachers  and  government  sanitary 
and  equipment  grants.  The  government  provides  three-fourths 
of  the  building  and  repair  grants  in  the  voluntary  or  church 
schools. 

Teachers  are  graded  as  registered  principals,  first,  second, 
or  third  grade  assistants,  and  probationers.  Principal  teachers 
are  college  trained.  Assistants  are  graded  according  to  training 
and  experience.  Children  are  not  counted  in  school  before  the 
age  of  seven  or  allowed  to  attend  after  the  age  of  fifteen,  but 
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may  continue  to  study  after  hours  and  sit  for  the  first,  second 
and  third  year  pupil-teacher  examinations.  Those  who  pass 
the  third  year  pupil  training  examination  may  teach  as  proba¬ 
tioners  and  draw  a  small  salary. 

There  are  over  seven  hundred  elementary  schools,  and  the 
enrollment  would  not  be  more  than  one-half  of  the  population 
of  school  age.  Reasons  for  poor  attendance  are  many.  Some 
live  far  from  the  schools,  and  in  the  case  of  rain  are  kept  at 
home  not  only  because  of  possible  swollen  rivers  but  lack  of 
protection  from  weather.  Many  children  go  to  the  fields  with 
their  parents  on  Mondays  and  Fridays  to  assist  in  the  cultiva¬ 
tions  and  to  bring  food  home  preparatory  to  the  Saturday 
market.  Others  may  have  only  one  presentable  outfit  of  clothes 
and  consequently  must  remain  at  home  while  this  is  being 
washed.  Elementary  education  also  has  to  cope  with  the 
problem  that  many  drop  out  of  school  after  the  fourth  standard 
for  economic  reasons.  This  puts  the  responsibility  of  creating 
a  literate  population  on  three  or  four  years  in  crowded  under¬ 
staffed  schools.  Added  to  this  the  fact  that  the  majority  of 
homes  have  little  or  no  reading  material,  there  can  be  only  one 
result:  an  uninformed,  unambitious  population.  Less  than 
7%  of  those  who  enter  school  ever  reach  the  sixth  standard. 

Malnutrition  is  another  cause  of  lack  of  progress  and  poor 
attendance.  The  Education  Department  is  trying  to  rectify  this 
by  school  gardens  and,  in  very  needy  areas,  child  feeding  grants 
for  milk  or  soup  kitchens. 

As  there  is  no  system  of  compulsory  education  except  in 
a  very  few  town  areas,  there  are  many  private  or  dame  schools 
which  do  very  good  work.  Many  of  these  prepare  children 
for  secondary  schools,  which  accept  well-prepared  children  at 
the  age  of  nine. 

Although  many  are  irregular  in  attendance,  elementary 
schools  are  crowded  beyond  capacity.  A  one-room  school  of 
twenty  by  forty  feet  may  have  two  hundred  children  and  five 
teachers,  all  teaching  at  the  same  time.  Regulations  require 
eight  square  feet  per  child  but  many  schools  are  more  crowded 
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than  this.  Shade  trees  in  the  yard  are  a  great  help  on  fine  days 
and  on  rainy  days  the  attendance  drops  down.  Lack  of  equip¬ 
ment  and  the  inability  of  the  majority  of  the  parents  to  provide 
books  is  another  serious  factor  in  the  lack  of  progress. 

Secondary  Schools 

Secondary  Education  in  Jamaica  is  provided  in  twenty- 
three  schools  of  which  (a)  two  are  Government  schools,  (b)  ten 
are  trust  schools  and  (c)  eleven  were  founded  by  religious  bodies. 
Of  these  two  are  boarding  schools  and  eleven  have  facilities  for 
boarders  either  at  the  schools  or  in  hostels.  All  the  schools 
charge  fees  but  are  required  as  a  condition  of  the  grants-in-aid 
from  Government  to  provide  a  certain  percentage  of  free  places 
in  addition  to  whatever  scholarships  they  may  have  available. 
Eight  of  the  schools  are  for  boys,  ten  for  girls,  and  five  for 
pupils  of  both  sexes.  The  range  of  the  average  enrollments  in 
1942-43  was  from  37  to  344;  seven  schools  had  fewer  than 
100  pupils,  eight  had  between  100  and  200  pupils,  five  had 
between  200  and  300  pupils,  and  three  had  more  than  300 
pupils.  The  age  range  of  pupils  is  from  9  to  19  years. 

“The  secondary  schools  are  divided  into  First  and  Second 
Grade  Schools.  First  Grade  Schools  must  have  sixty  or  more 
pupils  in  regular  attendance,  of  whom  at  least  ten  per  cent 
receive  instruction  in  a  course  of  study  of  a  standard  at  least 
equivalent  to  that  of  the  Cambridge  School  Certificate  Examina¬ 
tion  and  must  also  offer  a  course  of  education  of  a  standard  at 
least  equivalent  to  that  of  the  Higher  School  Certificate  Exam¬ 
ination.  In  1943  thirteen  of  the  schools  were  in  this  Grade. 
Second  Grade  Schools  must  have  thirty  or  more  pupils  in 
regular  attendance  of  whom  at  least  twenty  per  cent  must  receive 
instruction  in  a  course  of  study  at  least  equivalent  to  that  of  the 
Junior  Cambridge  Examination  and  must  offer  a  course  of 
instrutcion  of  a  standard  at  least  equivalent  to  that  of  the 
Cambridge  School  Certificate  Examination.  In  1943  ten  of 
the  schools  were  in  this  Grade"* 


*Kandel,  The  Kandel  Report,  1943. 
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Government-recognized  schools  receive  a  grant-in-aid,  cal¬ 
culated  on  the  average  attendance  and  also  a  supplementary  grant 
which  must  go  toward  the  teachers’  salaries.  Teachers  are 
graded  as  graduates  or  non-graduates,  and  in  all  grant  aided 
schools  are  paid  according  to  a  government  approved  salary 
scale;  that  is,  teachers  in  a  recognized  church  school  of  moderate 
means  are  paid  at  the  same  rate  as  in  the  highly  endowed  trust 
schools  because  of  this  special  government  supplementary  grant. 

The  standard  of  work  in  the  secondary  school  is  based 
on  preparation  for  what  is  known  as  the  Cambridge  local 
examinations  set  in  England.  Children  may  sit  for  Junior 
Cambridge  examination  at  the  age  of  fifteen  or  sixteen.  This 
includes  the  ordinary  eighth  grade  subjects  plus  some  Latin, 
algebra,  geometry  and  Scripture.  One  or  two  years  later  the 
pupil  may  sit  for  senior  Cambridge,  which  is  more  advanced, 
and  if  passed  with  high  enough  marks  gives  exemption  from 
University  of  London  matriculation.  The  matriculation 
certificate  will  qualify  for  entrance  into  most  British  or  Ameri¬ 
can  universities.  There  is  also  an  examination  known  as  the 
higher  schools,  which  is  a  specialized  examination  for  the  pupil 
who  passes  senior  too  young  to  leave  school  and  provides  a  very 
useful  training.  All  the  secondary  schools  outside  of  Kingston 
are  boarding  schools,  and  all  of  those  in  Kingston  take  at  least 
a  few  boarders. 

Vocational  Schools 

Besides  the  approximately  seven  hundred  elementary 
schools  and  twenty-three  secondary  schools,  there  are  two 
vocational  government  maintained  schools  and  four  practical 
training  centers.  The  vocational  schools  are  the  Technical 
School  in  Kingston  where  carpentry  and  mechanics  are  taught, 
and  Jamaica  School  of  Agriculture  at  Hope.  This  latter 
specializes  in  dairy  herds.  The  training  centers  take  boys  and 
girls  from  the  elementary  schools.  Gardening,  woodcraft  and 
homecraft  are  their  strong  points.  These  are  particularly  for 
the  children  who  will  never  reach  secondary  school  standard. 
Of  this  J.  Merle  Davis  says: 
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“For  several  years  there  has  been  an  enlarged  emphasis 
upon  vocational  training  in  primary  and  secondary  education. 
The  purposes  of  this  training  as  applied  to  a  predominantly 
rural  population  are  described  as  follows: 

‘Vocational  education  aims  at  training  the  youth  of  the 
country  to  appreciate  the  rural  economic  environment,  to  make 
use  of  the  natural  resources  at  hand,  to  be  interested  in  and 
develop  the  various  forms  of  manual  skill,  thus  raising  their 
standard  of  efficiency,  and  improving  their  economic  position, 
developing  strength  of  character  and  contributing  to  the 
economic  and  social  welfare  of  the  community;  to  encourage 
land  settlement,  and  other  cooperative  communal  welfare  efforts. 

Girls  are  encouraged  to  be  good  homemakers,  and 
receive  practical  training  in  housecraft,  needlecraft,  farming  and 
such  other  practical  avenues  for  individual  and  community 
improvement. 

‘Such  training  to  be  effective  must  be  built  on  a  founda¬ 
tion  of  religious  culture. 

“  ‘Training  in  industry  and  character  building  uplifts  the 
community  and  makes  for  happy  and  healthy  citizenship  with 
a  love  for,  and  appreciation  of  rural  life  .  .  . 

The  suitable  boy  goes  from  the  Elementary  School  with 
its  manual  training  and  agricultural  advantages  to  the  Practical 
Training  Centres,  to  his  own  farm  or  land  settlement  project, 
to  the  Jamaica  School  of  Agriculture,  the  Technical  School,  or 
other  suitable  trade  centres,  finding  his  place  in  the  community 
at  the  stage  best  suited  to  his  individuality. 

The  girl  passes  from  the  Elementary  School  with  its 
homecraft  Centres  to  the  Practical  Training  Course,  and  other 
suitable  practical  training  courses,  finding  her  place  in  the 
community  at  suitable  stages  according  to  her  character  and 
ability.’ 

“There  are  three  vocational  training  centres  in  Jamaica: 
Holmwood,  Dinthill,  and  C^rron  Hall.  The  Holmwood 
Centre  at  Christiana,  Manchester  Parish,  provides  a  regular 
two-year  or  special  three-year  course  for  ninety  boys  between 
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the  ages  of  fourteen  and  seventeen.  These  lads  are  selected  by 
competitive  tests  from  among  elementary  school  graduates  from 
all  over  the  island.  The  boys  spend  one-half  of  their  time  in 
classroom  work  and  one-half  outside  on  the  farm  and  in  the 
workshops.  Holmwood  occupies  58  acres  of  land  including 
school  grounds,  cultivated  fields,  and  meadows.  Here,  boys  are 
taught  to  grow  staple  and  minor  crops  and  vegetables,  rear 
stock,  and  keep  poultry  and  bees.  Tailoring,  shoemaking,  tin- 
smithing,  metal-working,  masonry,  carpentry,  and  cabinet¬ 
making  are  also  taught.  The  farm  and  workshop  products 
provide  about  one-half  of  the  maintenance  of  the  school.  A 
striking  feature  is  the  use  of  simple  machinery  and  the  materials 
of  the  island  environment  which  will  later  enable  the  boys  to 
carry  on  amid  the  primitive  conditions  of  their  home 
communities.  For  instance,  the  power  machinery  in  the  metal¬ 
working  shops  is  put  together  from  wheels  and  gears  of  old 
automobile  engines,  waste  iron,  rods,  and  other  castaway  metals 
which  the  boys  are  taught  to  assemble  and  use  in  place  of 
expensive  new  equipment.  The  boys  are  also  directed  in  the 
construction  of  the  school  buildings. 

“The  Practical  Training  Centre  for  Girls  at  Carron  Hall — 
the  only  school  of  its  type  in  the  island — is  preparing  fifty  girls 
for  leadership  in  domestic  science  and  home  crafts,  child  nurture, 
and  in  the  basic  qualities  which  make  for  building,  through  the 
home,  a  foundation  for  citizenship  and  character.  The  five 
years  of  training  includes  practical  courses  in  food  production, 
gardening,  and  poultry-keeping,  in  addition  to  cooking,  sewing, 
dressmaking,  laundering,  embroidery,  weaving,  decorating,  and 
the  practical  care  and  training  of  little  children.  The  Carnegie 
Corporation  has  made  possible  the  practical  industrial  training 
of  this  school  through  a  generous  grant.  This  school  aims  to 
instil  in  the  pupils  an  appreciation  of  the  basic  values  on  which 
the  Christian  home  and  family  are  founded.  There  is  no  greater 
need  in  Jamaica  than  the  multiplication  of  schools  of  this  type. 

“Agricultural  training  is  also  given  in  some  of  the  upper 
schools  of  the  colony  such  as  Cornwall  College,  Montego  Bay. 
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The  10  students  are  organized  into  4-H  Clubs  and  work  two 
afternoons  each  week,  dividing  their  attention  between  their 
individual  plots  and  their  communal  project.  The  first  task  of 
the  Clubs  was  to  clear  the  brush  from  a  seven-acre  hill  and 
prepare  it  for  cultivation.  This  is  the  first  experience  of  manual 
labor  for  a  majority  of  the  students,  for  the  middle  class,  from 
which  they  come,  look  upon  such  work  as  beneath  their  dignity. 
The  Principal  of  the  college  considers  this  agricultural  project  of 
incalculable  value  in  the  education  of  his  students. 

The  Department  of  Education,  with  rural  reconstruction 
primarily  in  view,  has  in  hand  the  development  of  an  adult 
educational  programme  through  the  use  of  the  cinema.  Two 
sixteen-millimeter  films  of  an  experimental  nature  related  to 
the  general  problems  of  the  island  have  been  made.  However, 
the  war  has  held  up,  for  the  present,  the  programme  of  film 
production."* 

There  are  a  few  industrial  homes  and  orphanages  for  the 
underprivileged. 

Because  there  has  been  no  college  or  university  in  the 
island,  the  government  has  granted  regularly  a  limited  number 
of  scholarships  to  British  universities.  These  have  been  chiefly 
medical  and  to  those  who  expect  to  make  teaching  in  secondary 
schools  their  profession. 

There  is  a  movement  for  the  establishment  of  a  West 
Indian  university.  The  site  has  been  chosen  in  Jamaica,  but 
the  actual  implementing  of  the  plan  has  not  yet  begun. 

The  rate  of  progress  in  the  New  Jamaica  under  a  new 
constitution  is  very  dependent  on  the  education,  for  as  the 
Hon.  S.  A.  Hammond,  a  one-time  Director  of  Education  in 
Jamaica  wrote,  "Education  cannot  create  a  soul,  but  it  can  help 
a  people  to  find  its  own.  Jamaica  is  seeking  to  find  herself  and 
education  of  the  entire  population  is  of  the  utmost  importance. 

Friends  Educational  Council 

Commanding  a  view  of  the  blue  Caribbean,  and  encircled 
by  an  amphitheatre  of  mountains  are  a  group  of  Friends'  institu- 


*J.  Merle  Davis,  The  Church  in  the  New  Jamaica,  Department  of  Social  and 
Economic  Research  and  Counsel,  International  Missionary  Council,  New  York,  1942. 
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tions.  The  schools  are  situated  on  the  road  from  Port  Maria 
to  Annotto  Bay  via  Belfield  about  two  miles  from  Highgate 
station  in  the  Parish  of  St.  Mary. 

Where  once  men  and  women  labored  for  their  owner  who 
lived  in  the  still  present  great  house,  now  boys  and  girls  live 
happily,  training  mind,  body  and  spirit.  Five  years  ago  the 
only  house  on  the  143  acres  was  the  great  house.  Today  many 
dot  the  hillsides;  the  trades  shop,  the  crafts  shop,  the  college, 
the  clinic,  etc.,  superintendent’s  cottage,  a  new  staff  cottage,  the 
thatched  home  economics  building  and  the  first  cottage  home 
for  girls  under  construction. 

A  hum  of  activity  continues  from  morning  till  night.  At 
the  college  social  service  students  may  be  attending  classes,  learn- 
ing  cottage  industries  or  helping  the  nurse  at  the  clinic  by  the 
side  of  the  road  where  the  ill  of  the  community  come  for  care. 
From  the  craft  room  comes  the  sound  of  spinning  wheels. 
Girls  from  the  community  are  making  baskets,  dyeing  and 
weaving  wool  into  beautiful  blankets  and  rugs,  and  spinning 
and  weaving  coir  and  other  local  fibres  into  mats,  etc.  College 
students  may  be  at  work  binding  books. 

In  the  new  thatched  covered  home  economics  cottage  the 
instructor  has  a  group  of  girls  from  Lyndale  learning  cooking 
or  laundry. 

At  the  trades  room  boys  are  busily  making  furniture  to 
supply  the  many  orders.  Other  boys  may  be  in  the  tailoring  or 
shoemaking  shops  learning  a  trade.  Some  may  be  in  the  fields 
or  gardens  learning  to  be  good  farmers.  At  the  new  cottage 
other  boys  may  be  helping  with  the  plumbing  or  carpentry 
work.  In  the  great  house  the  younger  boys  and  girls  of  the 
Clermont  schools  are  busy  with  lessons. 

The  first  of  the  schools  to  be  located  at  Clermont  on  a 
1-acre  plot  was  the  Swift  Purscell  Industrial  School  and  Home 
for  Boys  in  1940.  The  home,  started  in  1918  to  provide  a 
Christian  home  and  education  for  orphan  boys,  was  opened  by 
Mrs.  H.  Alma  Swift  in  her  home  at  Buff  Bay.  When  the 
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number  of  boys  grew  to  25  in  1923,  the  government  recognized 
the  good  work  and  sanctioned  it  as  a  government  industrial 
school.  Vocational  work  was  offered  to  the  boys  when  the 
school  was  moved  to  Glenleigh,  Highgate.  Under  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  Paul  and  Margaret  Michener  the  number  of  boys  grew 
to  about  40.  Upon  their  retirement  from  Jamaica  Martha 
White  took  over  the  management  of  the  home. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Harry  Wellons,  superintendent 
since  19  38,  and  with  much  help  from  the  boys,  the  school  was 
moved  to  the  present  more  healthful  site.  In  addition  to  the 
elementary  education  boys  were  given  opportunity  to  learn  a 
trade — cabinet  making,  agriculture,  tailoring,  or  shoemaking. 

In  November,  1944,  thirty  young  boys  under  twelve  years 
of  age  were  transferred  from  Stony  Hill,  making  a  total  of 
seventy  boys. 

A  scheme  of  coordination  began  to  materialize  in  1942 
when  it  was  decided  to  relocate  the  several  Friends’  schools  in 
Highgate  on  the  compound  and  organize  them  under  Friends’ 
Educational  Council  Ltd.  Rev.  A.  G.  Fraser,  who  was  the 
head  of  Friends’  College  (1942),  gave  much  advice  in  effecting 
these  plans.  Through  the  generous  gift  by  Dorothea  Simmons, 
a  Friend,  of  eighty-one  acres  adjoining  Clermont,  plans  to 
remove  the  college  were  able  to  be  carried  out  in  1942. 

Friends  College  was  opened  in  1933  as  a  training  center 
for  teachers  of  infant  schools  by  a  philanthropist  who  had 
visions  of  the  needs  of  Jamaica.  Ruby  Mornan  was  the  first 
head.  It  was  closed  in  1935  but  reopened  in  1939  to  provide 
training  in  community  leadership. 

When  in  19  39  the  visit  of  the  Royal  Commission  revealed 
the  pressing  need  for  social  welfare  work,  and  the  necessity  of 
employing  trained  teachers,  this  college  took  up  the  challenge 
and  reorganized  the  curriculum  to  give  the  students  a  two- 
pear  course  in  the  fundamentals  of  social,  practical  and  special 
crafts,  domestic  science  and  home  visiting,  hygiene,  psychology, 
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agriculture,  a  study  of  cooperatives,  dramatics,  physical  culture, 
club  activity  and  adult  education. 

In  1944  when  social  welfare  work  in  the  island  became 
controlled  by  Jamaica  Welfare  Ltd.  (1943)  it  became  necessary 
to  find  a  center  to  train  workers.  Friends  College,  the  only  one 
of  its  kind  in  Jamaica,  was  chosen  to  give  the  necessary  training. 

Here  again  the  curriculum  was  extended  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  village  workers.  At  present  it  includes  sociology,  psy¬ 
chology,  handicraft,  bookkeeping,  civics,  nutrition,  home 
nursing,  Bible  in  the  community,  public  health  and  recreational 
activities.  Public  fortnightly  lectures  on  current  topics  by 
capable  lecturers  are  a  part  of  the  course. 

The  first  cottage  home  for  the  Lyndale  girls  on  the  com¬ 
pound  is  near  completion.  Three  such  houses  are  planned 
to  house  twelve  girls  and  a  house  mother  each.  As  soon  as 
funds  are  available,  the  next  two  will  be  erected.  Already  17 
girls  from  Lyndale  who  are  in  the  junior  school  walk  up  daily 
to  Clermont  for  craft  and  domestic  science  as  well  as  regular 
school  work. 

About  the  year  1918,  an  orphanage  for  twelve  East  Indian 
girls  was  certified  by  the  governor  of  Jamaica.  The  children 
were  housed  in  the  Happy  Grove  Girls’  School. 

In  1914  Sada  F.  Stanley  and  Jennie  Hoover  began  taking 
girls  into  their  home  at  Annotto  Bay,  and  in  1918  they  enlarged 
the  Mission  house  at  Albany  and  moved  the  family  of  seven 
girls  to  that  home,  so  that  more  children  should  be  cared  for, 
while  seeking  a  site  for  a  still  larger  home. 

Early  in  1921  Lyndale  house  was  purchased  and  fitted  to 
accommodate  thirty  girls,  and  in  July  of  that  year  the  Lyndale 
home  was  opened  with  ten  girls  from  Albany  and  twelve  from 
Happy  Grove.  Within  two  months  the  house  was  filled  and 
the  need  was  felt  for  more  room.  In  1926  the  Annex  was 
built  thus  increasing  the  capacity  of  the  home  to  fifty  girls. 

From  its  opening  in  1921  to  the  first  of  January,  1941, 
Sada  Stanley  was  in  charge  of  this  home,  and  since  her  retire- 
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ment  at  that  time,  Lyndale  was  under  the  superintendency  of 
Myra  B.  Binford  until  1945  when  Margaret  Farlow  became 
superintendent. 

The  girls  receive  thorough  training  in  cooking,  sewing 
and  laundry.  At  Friends  College  they  get  training  in  basketry 
and  weaving.  A  new  domestic  science  cottage  has  just  been 
completed  and  tastefully  decorated  by  the  girls.  The  remaining 
eleven  girls  of  the  home  attend  Friends  Flighgate  Continuation 
School  which  is  about  one-half  mile  from  Lyndale.  This 
school,  started  in  1925  with  Lora  P.  Arms  as  principal,  grew 
out  of  a  desire  to  give  Jamaican  girls  who  are  just  leaving  the 
elementary  schools  a  greater  capacity  for  helpful  service  and 
useful  lines.  In  1926  the  school  received  government  recogni¬ 
tion  and  assistance  which  has  continued  to  the  present.  From 
a  start  of  eight  girls  the  average  attendance  has  ranged  between 
thirty  and  forty. 

At  first  the  syllabus  was  divided  into  three  courses!  literary, 
which  prepared  for  pupil-teachers’  examination;  commercial; 
and  domestic  science.  There  was  a  staff  of  four  full-time 
teachers.  At  present  the  curriculum  includes  a  three-year 
course  for  Jamaica  local  examination,  domestic  science,  laundry, 
cooking,  sewing,  homemaking,  child  care  and  first  aid.  There 
is  now  a  staff  of  two  full-time  teachers  and  part-time  help  for 
domestic  science.  The  school  is  now  co-educational  with  an 
enrollment  of  thirty-two,  five  of  which  are  boys.  With  all  our 
staff  members  devoted  to  the  cause  of  Christian  education  of 
boys  and  girls,  they  should  help  to  bring  about  a  better  Jamaica. 

Thus  we  find  Friends  Educational  Council  includes  a  group 
of  schools  under  one  management,  a  small  training  college  of 
social  leaders,  the  Swift  Purscell  School  at  Clermont,  Lyndale 
Girls’  Home,  a  cottage  of  younger  girls  at  Clermont,  and  the 
continuation  school,  all  combining  to  offer  teacher  training, 
elementary  education,  trades,  craft  and  home  economics,  with 
a  Christian  motive  and  atmosphere.  Of  this  work  we  again 
quote  J.  Merle  Davis; 
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“There  is  an  interesting  variety  of  social  and  economic 
work  being  carried  on  by  several  of  the  religious  bodies  in 
Jamaica.” 

Happy  Grove  School 

Happy  Grove  School  is  a  co-education,  grant-aided,  day 
and  boarding  secondary  school  approved  by  the  Jamaica 
Schools  Commission  since  1921. 

The  school  is  operated  under  the  auspices  of  the  Religious 
Society  of  Friends,  commonly  known  as  Quakers,  and  offers  to 
qualified  youth  liberal  and  applied  education  under  wholesome 
Christian  influences. 

Happy  Grove  is  in  eastern  Portland,  a  mile  from  the 
St.  Thomas  border,  on  the  main  coast  road  from  Kingston 
to  Port  Antonio,  only  fifty-three  miles  from  Kingston  and 
twenty-four  miles  from  Port  Antonio.  The  school  is  in  an 
agricultural,  malaria-free  area  with  a  rocky  coast,  rolling  hills, 
tree-lined  valleys  and  seascape  of  rare  scenic  beauty. 

There  are  two  campuses.  On  the  main  campus  are  the 
Seaside  Church  (completed  1908),  in  the  basement  of  which 
are  three  classrooms,  collectively  called  Swathmore  Hall;  Buxton 
Hall  (1915),  a  three-story  building  with  dormitories,  class¬ 
rooms,  workshop,  teachers’  rooms,  the  library,  administrative 
office  and  music  room;  Harvey  Hall  (1927),  a  three-story 
concrete  building  with  boys’  dormitories,  dining  room,  kitchen 
and  classrooms  serving  temporarily  as  science  laboratories,  until 
the  completion  of  a  proposed  classroom  building,  for  which 
funds  are  now  being  raised.  Hard  by  is  the  Mission  Home, 
usually  the  residence  of  the  pastor  of  Seaside  Meeting,  but  now 
occupied  by  the  headmaster  and  his  family.  Plans  are  being 
made  for  the  construction  of  a  modern  home  for  the  headmaster, 
and  for  residences  for  staff  members. 

On  the  girls’  campus  are  Andrews  Hall  (built  before  the 
Abolition),  serving  as  a  girls’  residence  hall;  the  Home 
Economics  Building,  just  being  completed;  two  outbuildings 
for  cooking  and  laundry  facilities;  and  Caribblue  Cottage, 
formerly  the  home  of  the  late  headmaster,  serving  now  as  the 
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residence  of  the  pastor  of  the  Seaside  Friends  Church. 

Between  the  two  campuses  stands  the  Seaside  Elementary 
School  and  its  playground,  and  across  the  road  from  the  girls' 
campus  is  the  Happy  Grove  Athletic  Field  of  more  than  five 
acres. 

The  present  Friends  work  is  young  and  came  into  being 
when  Evi  Sharpless  visited  the  island  in  1881  and  again  in  1883 
as  a  missionary  from  the  United  States.  Happy  Grove  was 
founded  in  May,  1898,  when  Alsina  Andrews,  B.  D.,  brilliant 
and  efficient  young  missionary,  was  sent  from  the  United  States 
to  open  a  girls’  school.  Boys  were  admitted  in  1911  and  as  the 
years  passed,  the  ups  and  downs  of  hurricane  and  depressions 
greatly  affected  the  efforts  of  the  school  to  offer  in  turn  voca¬ 
tional,  industrial,  general  and  academic  education.  Through 
the  vigorous  efforts  of  the  late  Montclair  E.  Hoffman,  B.  A., 
one  of  the  earliest  pupils  of  the  efforts,  and  with  the  support  of 
influential  men  and  women  both  here  and  abroad,  Happy  Grove 
was  recognized  by  the  Jamaica  Schools  Commission  in  1921, 
and  is  still  on  the  accredited  list  of  approved  schools.  She 
receives  a  grant  from  the  government  of  Jamaica,  and  is  rapidly 
growing  in  performance  and  influence. 

Happy  Grove  is  managed  by  a  Board  of  Governors.  Three 
each  are  nominated  by  the  American  Friends  Board  of  Missions 
and  the  Jamaica  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends,  two  each  by  the 
Governor  of  Jamaica  and  the  alumni  of  the  school. 

The  health  programme  is  carried  on  with  the  full  and 
active  cooperation  of  the  local  District  Officer  and  Medical 
Officer  of  Health,  Government  Health  Officer  in  the  parish  and 
with  the  encouragement  of  the  Government  Medical  Office  in 
Kingston.  The  routine  of  examinations  and  health  maintenance 
are  under  the  supervision  of  a  trained  person  who  is  a  resident 
member  of  the  staff. 

Our  school  aims  to  “educate  around  the  whole  circle  of 
living.”  The  formal  education  is  carried  on  in  several  divisions, 
preparatory,  lower,  middle  and  upper  divisions,  boys  and  girls 
being  in  all  the  classes.  In  addition,  there  are  ample  oppor- 
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tunities  for  special  remedial  work  and  studies  in  the  several 
divisions  and  according  to  the  background  and  needs  of  the 
pupils. 

Pupils  may  prepare  for  the  Jamaica  local  examinations,  the 
royal  schools  of  music  (London) ,  the  local  examinations  of 
the  University  of  Cambridge,  junior,  school  (senior)  and 
higher  school  certificate,  and  of  certain  commercial  bodies 
But  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  preparation  for  specific 
examinations  is  the  lesser  of  our  educational  objectives. 

Our  courses  of  study  cover  the  usual  secondary  school 
subjects  and  are  selected  not  only  to  prepare  the  pupils  for 
success  in  these  or  other  special  examinations,  but  also  to  equip 
them  with  tool  subjects,  facts,  ideas,  attitudes,  and  ideals  in  an 
effort  to  make  them  better  citizens  with  a  spirit  of  creative, 
Christian  service.  All  staff  members  make  a  definite  effort  to 
integrate  our  courses  and  to  correlate  subject  matter  into  the 
pattern  of  life. 

The  subject  matter  areas  studied  are:  The  sciences — 
general  science,  mathematics,  biology,  geography,  chemistry, 
hygiene,  courses  in  agriculture  are  being  planned;  the  social 
studies — history,  religious  education,  civics;  languages  and 
literature — English,  Latin,  French;  and  the  fine  arts — instru¬ 
mental  and  theoretical  music  and  drawing. 

There  are  many  extra-curricular  activities.  Our  religious 
life  revolves  around  the  Seaside  Friends  Church,  where  pupils 
attend  inspirational  morning  assemblies  every  week  day  and 
Sunday  School  and  divine  worship  on  Sunday.  All  pupils  are 
required  to  participate.  Dormitory  life  is  kept  on  a  family 
basis,  with  each  pupil  having  to  see  after  some  responsibility 
in  the  corporate  life. 

Discipline  is  maintained  with  the  assistance  of  monitors, 
prefects  and  a  democratic  student  governing  council.  The  policy 
of  the  administration  aims  to  encourage  and  develop  in  the 
youngster  Christian  character,  self  control,  cooperative  team 
work,  frankness,  honesty  and  democratic  ideals  in  theory  and 
practice.  Corporal  punishment  is  kept  at  a  minimum  and  the 
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pupils  of  harmful  influence  and  doubtful  character  will  not  be 
retained  at  the  school. 

There  is  a  vigorous  athletic  program  for  both  boys  and 
girls  and  every  student  is  required  to  participate  unless  a  suffi¬ 
ciently  good  reason  is  presented  in  writing  by  his  parents. 
Boys  play  football,  cricket,  tennis,  softball,  swim,  hike  and 
compete  in  track  athletics  and  physical  drill.  Girls  play  netball, 
softball,  cricket,  and  swim,  hike  and  run  in  athletic  games. 
There  is  active  intra-mural  competition  among  three  houses — 
Bancroft,  Swift  and  Montclair — as  well  as  inter-scholastic 
contests  between  Happy  Grove  and  other  government-approved 
schools  and  friendly  contests  with  neighboring  teams. 

The  students  have  a  science  club,  writer’s  club,  dramatics 
club  and  choral  society.  These  clubs,  the  three  houses  and 
groups  help,  with  staff  guidance,  in  a  cultural,  social,  and 
entertainment  program  of  activities  at  the  end  of  each  week, 
and  produce  each  term  one  or  more  major  activities  such  as  a 
public  program,  a  musical  recital,  lecture  or  a  dramatic 
presentation. 

Happy  Grove  is  filled  to  capacity  and  overcrowded  with  its 
present  enrollment  of  well  over  120.  Plans  are  under  way 
for  increased  buildings.  Class  room  building  and  headmaster  s 
house  are  on  the  list  of  American  Friends  Board  projects. 

The  Jamaica  Schools  Commission  have  accorded  Happy 
Grove  the  grade  of  A,  effective  August,  1948,  because  of 
attendance,  quality  of  work  done,  and  proportion  of  passes 
in  Cambridge  local  examinations. 

Happy  Grove  is  filling  a  useful  place  as  a  small  but 
efficient  secondary  school  by  special  stress  on  character  building. 
They  count  among  their  past  students  several  efficient  doctors 
and  lawyers,  as  well  as  other  Christian  leaders  in  the  life  of  the 
island. 

Kenneth  Crooks,  a  Jamaican  trained  in  the  United  States 
at  Hampton  Institute  and  with  a  Ph.  D.  from  Harvard 
University,  is  the  present  headmaster.  With  his  energy  and 
vision  the  school  has  a  bright  future. 
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EDUCATION  IN  PALESTINE 

Palestine  is  scarcely  more  than  a  thumbprint  on  the  map 
of  the  world;  yet,  it  is  a  focus  point  of  intellectual  interests, 
religious  reverence,  sharp  political  differences,  hot  racial  and 
national  loyalties — even  of  bitterness  and  fears  arising  from  the 
fierceness  of  desire  and  love  for  this  sacred  soil. 

What  a  very  small  treasure  chest  this  country  is!  One  can 
motor  from  end  to  end  of  Palestine  in  a  day.  Crosswise,  from 
Allenby  bridge  over  the  Jordan  River  to  Jaffa  on  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  coast,  one  can  drive  in  three  hours.  The  whole  area 
of  Palestine,  about  10,000  square  miles,  is  child’s  play  to  the 
crow  as  he  flies,  or  to  the  stork  as  he  migrates  north  in  the 
spring  and  stops  to  eat  grasshoppers  on  ancient  battlefields. 

In  two  hours  in  Palestine,  one  can  breathe  the  air  of  three 
distinct  climates:  a  semi-tropical  climate  along  the  coast,  a 
temperate  one  in  Judean  mountains,  and  down  in  Jericho  a 
tropical  climate  with  the  paw-paw,  the  mango,  the  banana, 
and  the  palm.  As  a  natural  consequence  of  this  variety  of 
climates,  Palestine  has  over  two  thousand  varieties  of  flora,  many 
of  them  brightly  colored  flowers. 

And  how  history  is  compressed  here!  An  ancient  city 
sliced  into  by  excavators  is  like  a  great  layer  cake — only  the 
layers  represent  whole  civilizations  of  man  now  passed  away. 
In  fifteen  minutes  one  can  walk  right  around  the  mound  on 
which  ancient  Jericho  stood  when  Joshua  led  the  Israelites  across 
Jordan.  But  in  the  mound  archaeologists  have  found  strata 
which  represent  sixteen  settlements  older  than  the  Jericho 
which  Joshua  destroyed. 

As  one  sits  on  the  mound  of  old  Jericho  and  lets  his  mind 
travel  back  into  the  remote  past,  motor  cars  spin  by  on  the 
highway  that  skirts  Elisha’s  Fountain,  a  plane  skims  across  the 
valley  above  the  clouds,  and  tourists  clamber  up  the  mound 
taking  color  film  pictures  of  the  bedouins  watering  their  camels 
at  the  stream. 
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Almost  every  plain  and  hilltop  has  a  story — an  ancient 
story.  A  real  history  of  education  in  Palestine  would  have  to 
go  back  centuries  into  the  past,  revivifying  the  life  of  different 
peoples.  In  this  camera-shutter  glimpse  of  the  subject,  we  shall 
have  to  skip  over  many  of  the  chapters. 

Let  us  begin  with  63  B.  C.  when  the  Romans  under 
Pompey  took  Jerusalem.  Never  since  then  has  Palestine  been 
an  independent  state.  For  the  past  two  thousand  years  it  has 
been  continuously  subject  to  rule  of  one  sort  or  another. 

The  Jews  revolted  against  Roman  rule  in  64  A.  D.  and 
Titus  sacked  Jerusalem  and  burned  the  Temple.  Revolts  were 
repeated,  and  in  135  A.  D.  Jerusalem  was  destroyed  by  the 
Romans.  Many  Jews  were  put  to  death  or  carried  off  into 
slavery.  Only  a  few  thousand  remained  in  Palestine.  Those 
who  had  been  carried  off  or  fled  to  safety,  spread  and  multiplied 
in  the  years  that  followed,  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  Before 
the  last  Great  War  there  were  seventeen  million  Jews  all  over 
the  world. 

The  history  of  the  Jewish  Palestine  ended  in  135  A.  D. 
There  has  never  been  a  Jewish  majority  in  the  Holy  Land  since 
that  time,  1800  years  ago. 

But  the  history  of  Palestine  did  not  end  in  135  A.  D. 
For  five  hundred  years  the  country  remained  under  Roman  rule. 
Then,  in  the  seventh  century,  A.  D.,  the  Arabs  conquered 
Palestine.  They  conquered  also  Syria,  Iraq,  Persia,  Egypt, 
North  Africa  and  Spain.  Eastward  their  conquests  ceased  only 
at  the  borders  of  India. 

Thus  began  the  great  age  of  the  Arabs.  They  had  great 
land  and  sea  power.  They  became  the  leaders  of  civilization. 
The  scholars  of  Europe  came  to  the  Arab  universities,  and  it 
was  through  the  Arab  translations  that  many  classics  of  previous 
civilizations  were  handed  on.  Elementary  education  for  boys 
was  widely  diffused,  based  upon  the  study  of  the  Koran  and 
Arabic  grammar  and  poetry. 

Jerusalem  was  not  one  of  the  great  cultural  centers  of  the 
Arabs  as  were  Baghdad,  Constantinople,  and  Cordova,  but  it 
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did  achieve  greatness  for  one  thing.  They  built  a  magnificent 
Mosque,  the  Dome  of  the  Rock,  on  the  stone  area  where  once 
had  stood  Solomon’s  Temple. 

The  Arab  Empire  at  last  became  decadent  and  crumbled. 
In  Palestine  the  Arabs  were  conquered  by  the  Seljuk  Turks. 
Then  came  the  Crusades.  From  1095  till  the  end  of  the  twelfth 
century  A.  D.  Palestine  suffered  a  series  of  invasions  from 
Christian  Europe. 

From  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century  A.  D.  the  Holy  Land 
was,  with  Syria,  under  the  Mamluk  Dynasty  of  Egypt,  the 
last  medieval  dynasty  of  the  Arab  world. 

In  1517  A.  D.  the  Ottoman  Sultan  Saline  conquered  the 
Mamluks  and  Palestine  became  a  part  of  the  Ottoman  or 
Turkish  Empire.  Except  for  the  few  months  of  Napoleon’s 
invasion  in  the  eighteenth  century,  and  the  few  years  of  Ali's 
occupation  in  the  nineteenth  century,  Palestine  remained  under 
Turkish  domination  for  four  hundred  years. 

It  is  interesting  to  remember  that  Arab  lands  had  no  Dark 
Ages  when  Europe  did  in  medieval  times.  In  the  tenth  century 
the  most  cultured  city  in  Europe  was  Cordova,  an  Arab  city. 
Cordova  had  seventy  libraries  and  a  great  university.  It  had 
pavements  and  street  lights  seven  hundred  years  before  London 
had  a  public  lamp  or  Paris  a  paved  street.  The  Arabs  led  the 
world  in  mathematics  and  medicine  as  well  as  in  astronomy  and 
art  during  their  Golden  Age. 

But  during  the  four  centuries  of  Ottoman  domination 
beginning  in  1517  A.  D.,  the  whole  Arab  East  was  in  a  state 
of  eclipse.  The  conquered  peoples  suffered  heavy  taxation  and 
a  rule  that  produced  stagnation.  It  was  during  this  period 
that  Palestine  suffered  her  “Dark  Age.”  At  this  time  education 
sank  to  a  very  low  ebb  among  Arabic-speaking  peoples  and  no 
creative  work  in  art,  science  or  literature  was  produced  by  them. 

One  wonders  that  the  Greek  Orthodox  Church  survived  at 
all  through  this  period  with  her  poorly-educated  priesthood  and 
with  her  laity  living  under  the  weight  of  social  and  economic 
pressure  occasioned  by  their  being  under  Moslem  rule.  But 
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somehow  the  church  remained  alive,  and  such  meager  education 
as  there  was  among  the  Christian  population  was  given  by  the 
church  for  boys  of  the  better  families  or  for  those  who  wished 
to  enter  the  priesthood.  As  the  priests  themselves  were  nearly 
illiterate,  the  standard  was  extremely  low.  For  women  even 
the  church  offered  almost  nothing. 

The  Franciscan  order  had  been  established  in  Jerusalem 
in  the  thirteenth  century  and  had  a  number  of  convents  and 
churches  which  remained  active  all  through  the  Turkish  occu¬ 
pation.  They  provided  some  elementary  education  for  their 
constituency.  But  in  the  villages  facilities  for  education  were 
almost  entirely  nonexistent.  Palestine  from  an  educational 
point  of  view  was  like  a  dark  room  lighted  by  a  tiny  candle, 
with  room  near  the  candle  for  only  a  very  few. 

The  Moslems  maintained  schools  for  boys  chiefly  for  the 
study  of  the  Koran.  Those  who  were  to  be  given  high  places 
of  responsibility  in  the  Mosques  were  sent  to  the  famous 
Moslem  university,  Azhar,  in  Cairo. 

The  Deliverance  of  Jerusalem 

On  December  9,  1917,  the  Turkish  army  retreated  from 
Jerusalem,  and  when  the  first  of  the  invading  army  entered  the 
city,  they  found  it  completely  clear  of  the  enemy.  Two  days 
later,  December  11,  the  Commander-in-Chief,  General  Allenby, 
made  his  official  entry.  It  was  3  very  unostentacious  spectacle, 
but,  as  seen  against  the  background  of  history,  a  most  impressive 
one.  He  entered  at  Jaffa  gate  on  foot  and  proceeded  slowly  to 
the  platform  outside  the  Citadel  where  his  proclamation  to  the 
population  to  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  was  given. 

“To  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  the  Blessed  and  the 
people  dwelling  in  its  vicinity: 

“The  defeat  inflicted  upon  the  Turks  by  the  troops  under 
my  command  has  resulted  in  the  occupation  of  your  city  by 
my  forces.  I  therefore  here  and  now  proclaim  it  to  be  under 
martial  law,  under  which  form  of  administration  it  will  remain 
as  long  as  military  considerations  make  it  necessary. 
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“However,  lest  any  of  you  should  be  alarmed  by  reason 
of  your  experiences  at  the  hand  of  the  enemy  who  has  retired, 

I  hereby  inform  you  that  it  is  my  desire  that  every  person  should 
pursue  his  lawful  business  without  fear  of  interruption.  Further¬ 
more,  since  your  city  is  regarded  with  affection  by  the  adherence 
of  the  great  religions  of  mankind  and  its  soil  has  been  consecrated 
by  the  prayers  and  pilgrimages  of  devout  people  of  those  three 
religions  for  many  centuries,  therefore  do  I  make  known  to  you 
that  every  sacred  building,  monument,  holy  spot,  shrine,  tradi¬ 
tional  site,  endowment,  pious  bequest  or  customary  place  of 
prayer,  of  whatsoever  form  of  the  three  religions,  will  be  main¬ 
tained  and  protected  according  to  the  existing  customs  and 
beliefs  of  those  to  whose  faiths  they  are  sacred.” 

Edmund  Henry  Hynman  Allenby,  General, 
Commander-in-Chief  Egyptian  Expeditionary  Force 

Thus  ended  the  four  centuries  of  Turkish  domination  in 
Palestine  and  a  new  era  began. 

During  all  that  time  from  the  seventh  century  A.  D.  till 
now,  the  Arabs  have  lived,  cultivated  the  soil,  worked  and  died 
in  Palestine.  They  have  always  been  the  majority  of  the 
population.  For  twelve  centuries  they  have  had  their  home  in 
Palestine. 

A  very  important  decision  was  made  in  regard  to  Palestine 
by  the  British  government  in  1917  when  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour 
(later  Earl  of  Balfour)  made  his  important  pronouncement  on 
behalf  of  His  Majesty’s  Government  in  favor  of  Zionism  on 
November  2,  1917.  It  reads  as  follows: 

“His  Majesty’s  Government  view  with  favor  the  estab¬ 
lishment  in  Palestine  of  a  National  Hdme  for  the  Jewish  people, 
and  will  use  their  best  endeavors  to  facilitate  the  achievement 
of  that  object,  it  being  understood  that  nothing  shall  be  done 
which  may  prejudice  the  civil  and  religious  rights  of  existing 
non-Jewish  communities  in  Palestine,  or  the  rights  and  political 
status  enjoyed  by  the  Jews  in  any  other  country.” 

In  1920  the  Treaty  of  Severs  awarded  the  Mandate  for 
Palestine  to  Great  Britain  and  this  was  confirmed  by  the  League 
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of  Nations  in  1922.  The  country  is  still  being  administered 
under  this  Mandate  which  enforces  the  Balfour  Declaration. 

As  a  result  of  this  policy,  large  numbers  of  Jewish  immi¬ 
grants  have  swarmed  to  Palestine  and  settled  there.  At  the 
present  time  Jews  comprise  one-third  of  the  total  population 
which  is  about  one  and  one-half  million.  Vast  sums  of  foreign 
capital  have  been  poured  into  the  country  with  the  result  that 
great  agricultural  and  industrial  development  has  gone  forward. 
A  spectacular  revival  of  the  Hebrew  language  has  taken  place 
among  the  Jewish  population. 

At  the  outset  three  languages  were  announced  as  official — 
Hebrew,  Arabic  and  English.  All  government  orders,  reports 
and  announcements,  and  all  official  news  bulletins  must  be 
rendered  in  the  three  languages. 

Education  Today 

Among  the  administrative  departments  set  up  by  Govern¬ 
ment  was  the  department  of  education  which  undertook  the 
difficult  task  of  establishing,  supervising  and  administering 
generally  a  system  of  schools  to  meet  the  needs  of  two  com¬ 
munities,  Arab  and  Hebrew,  who  from  the  very  beginning 
insisted  on  having  their  schools  separate. 

The  government  administers  and  maintains  out  of  public 
funds  the  schools  of  the  Arab  system  known  as  government 
schools.  It  controls  by  inspection  and  otherwise  the  Jewish 
public  system  to  which  a  block  grant  is  assigned  from  public 
revenues. 

From  the  private  schools  the  government  receives  reports, 
financial  and  otherwise;  and  small  per  capita  grants  are  given 
to  private  schools  which  qualify  for  this  aid.  In  a  mission 
school  like  the  Friends  school  at  Ramallah,  this  grant  amounts 
to  about  two  dollars  per  capita  annually  for  secondary  students, 
and  about  half  that  for  elementary  schools. 

Jewish  education  is  largely  autonomous.  The  Jews  have 
the  right  to  levy  taxes  on  their  own  people  to  supplement  the 
government  grant  for  education. 
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Arab  and  Hebrew  school  systems  compared: 


1944-1945 

Schools  Pupils 

Arab  Public  System  (Government  Schools)  478  71,662 

Other  Schools — 

Moslem  Schools _  135  14,448 

Christian  Schools _  182  28,156 

Total  Arab  Schools _  795  1  14,266 

Jewish  Schools — 

Hebrew  Public  System 

(Wad  Leumi  Schools)  _  573  77,968 

Other  Schools _  314  24,083 

Total  Hebrew  Schools _  887  102,051 

Grand  Total _  1,682  216,317 


Great  strides  have  been  made  in  the  increase  of  educational 
facilities.  However,  the  increase  has  not  kept  pace  with  the 
increase  in  population  and  in  keen  hunger  for  education.  The 
government  grant  for  education  during  1931-35  was  about 
6%  of  the  total  budget.  In  1935-36  it  fell  to  about  4% 
owing  to  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  defense  measures.  In  1943 
the  grant  for  education  was  about  one-fifth  of  the  money  spent 
for  defense.  This  condition  seems  a  great  hardship  to  both 
Hebrew  and  Arab  populations  but  the  pinch  of  hardship  is 
more  serious  for  the  Arab  because  he  does  not  have  the  great 
subsidies  that  the  Jew  has  to  aid  him. 

Government  Schools  for  Arabs 

The  government  had  according  to  its  annual  report  for 
1944-45,  78  town  schools  and  400  rural  schools.  In  the  town 
schools  54%  of  those  who  applied  could  be  accepted  into  the 
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schools.  In  the  villages  72%  of  those  who  applied  could  be 
accepted.  The  rest  were  “deferred.”  If  an  applicant  is  below 
or  above  the  age  specified  he  has  no  chance  of  being  admitted. 
By  the  following  year  all  applicants  deferred  would  have 
passed  the  age  prescribed.  If  they  applied  again  their  application 
would  be  disqualified.  It  follows  that  deferment  in  1945 
means  that  nearly  half  the  applicants  for  entry  into  government 
schools  for  Arabs  were  turned  away  because  there  was  no  room 
for  them. 

In  the  Jewish  and  Christian  communities  which  have  a 
tradition  of  more  or  less  general  education  at  the  expense  of  the 
communities  themselves,  most  of  the  children  receive  education 
of  some  kind  or  other,  though  much  of  it  may  be  poor  in 
quality  and  the  period  of  its  extent  very  short.  The  approxi¬ 
mate  percentages  of  Moslem  children  who  receive  education  for 
a  longer  or  shorter  period  have  been  estimated  as  follows: 


Boys 

Girls 

In  Towns 

_  85% 

60% 

In  Villages  __ 

60% 

7% 

Out  of  400  Arab  village  schools,  341  have  four  elementary 
classes  or  more.  The  rest  are  new  schools  without  classes  as 
yet.  Only  63  of  these  schools  in  1945  had  the  full  number  of 
seven  elementary  classes.  Two  of  them  were  girls’  schools. 

There  are  still  numbers  of  small  villages  where  there  are 
no  schools  at  all.  The  government  figures  showing  applicants 
deferred,  appalling  as  they  are,  still  take  no  account  of  large 
numbers  of  children  who  do  not  apply,  either  because  there  is 
no  government  school  in  their  village,  or  because  they  see  no 
chance  of  being  accepted. 

The  government  maintains  a  school  for  blind  boys  in 
Ramallah  which  accommodates  about  thirty  boys.  There  is 
no  government  school  for  blind  girls.  In  the  field  of  agricul¬ 
tural  education  the  establishment  of  the  Kadoorie  Agricultural 
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Schools  must  be  mentioned.  A  public-spirited  Jew,  the  late 
Sir  Ellis  Kadoorie,  bequeathed  £  120,000  for  Palestine  to  be 
used  by  the  government  for  education.  The  government  made 
a  great  effort  to  arrange  for  one  agricultural  school  to  serve 
both  Arabs  and  Jews  together.  It  was  believed  that  if  the 
two  elements  of  the  population  were  thus  brought  to  live  and 
work  together,  close  contact  in  school  might  develop  better 
understanding  in  later  life.  However,  many  difficulties  had 
to  be  overcome  if  this  project  was  to  succeed.  One  difficulty 
was  food.  The  Jews  could  not  partake  of  any  food  not  strictly 
“Kosher”  which  means  that  the  animal  whose  meat  is  served 
at  table  must  have  been  slaughtered  by  a  Jewish  ritual  killer, 
that  meat  may  not  be  cooked  in  animal  fats,  that  cheese  may 
not  be  served  on  a  plate  normally  used  for  serving  meat,  and 
a  host  of  other  prohibitions  too  long  to  set  out  in  detail.  Two 
boarding  houses  would  have  been  necessary  to  begin  with.  For 
this  and  other  related  reasons,  two  agricultural  schools  were 
finally  set  up,  the  Arab  school  at  Tulkaram  and  the  Jewish 
school  at  Mount  Tabor.  Both  retained  the  name  of  the  donor. 

The  Arab  school  comprises  two  classes  of  thirty  students 
each  and  a  training  class  of  fifteen  boys.  Demands  for  admission 
outnumber  the  places  in  the  proportion  of  two  to  one.  In  the 
Jewish  school  also  there  is  need  for  more  room.  Both  schools 
are  doing  excellent  constructive  work. 

Teacher  Training 

The  government  school  for  the  training  of  Arab  men 
teachers  does  excellent  work.  Only  the  cream  of  the  school 
population  can  be  admitted.  Boys  must  have  a  high  scholastic 
record  to  get  in.  There  are  also  two  teacher  training  schools 
for  girls,  one  in  Jerusalem  which  educates  girls  primarily  for 
teaching  in  the  towns,  and  one  in  Ramallah  which  prepares 
girls  to  teach  in  villages.  The  latter  are  given  training  in 
gardening,  poultry  raising,  bee  keeping,  spinning  and  such 
household  arts  as  cooking,  sewing  and  child  care.  Here  again 
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the  girls  admitted  are  hand-picked,  only  the  most  promising 
being  accepted  from  long  lists  of  applicants.  Most  of  these 
applicants  when  refused  are  unable  to  have  any  further 
education. 

Scholarships 

The  number  of  Palestsinian  Arab  scholars  maintained  by 
government  in  British  universities  during  1944-45  was  three. 
In  addition,  a  number  of  students  were  awarded  financial 
assistance  for  completion  of  their  studies  in  Egypt  and  Palestine. 
On  the  conclusion  of  the  war  with  Germany  eighteen  scholars 
were  selected  and  sent  to  the  United  Kingdom  for  studies  at 
university  level.  Of  these  eight  will  become  teachers. 

Universities 

The  Hebrew  university,  founded  in  1925,  crowns  Mt. 
Scopus.  It  has  departments  in  Jewish  studies,  Oriental  studies, 
general  humanities,  mathematics,  physics,  chemistry,  botany, 
and  a  number  of  allied  sciences.  The  university  reported  in 
1940-41  a  faculty  of  132  teachers  and  1,106  students.  The 
language  of  instruction  is  Hebrew. 

Palestine  has  no  Arab  university.  There  are  American 
universities  in  Beirut,  Lebanon,  and  in  Cairo,  Egypt,  which  are 
overcrowded  with  students  from  Syria,  Lebanon,  Egypt,  and 
Iraq. 

Mission  Schools 

T  he  great  religious  movement  of  the  nineteenth  century 
in  England  and  America  and  elsewhere  had  rich  results  in 
foreign  lands.  A  number  of  beacons  of  education  were  lighted 
in  Palestine  by  loving  and  faithful  hands.  In  1841  the 
Anglican  founded  a  bishopric  in  Jerusalem  under  the  supremacy 
of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  About  fifteen  years  later 
the  Bishop  Gobat  School  for  Boys  was  founded  in  Jerusalem 
by  Samuel  Gobat,  the  second  bishop  in  Jerusalem.  This  old 
school  is  still  one  of  the  best  secondary  schools  for  boys  in  the 
country.  Some  years  later  the  church  also  founded  St.  George’s 
School  for  Boys  in  Jerusalem.  It  is  a  secondary  school  still 
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maintaining  a  high  scholastic  and  Christian  standard.  After  the 
first  World  War,  British  missionary  societies  established  a  fine 
school  for  girls  in  Jerusalem.  It  is  now  called  Jerusalem  Girls’ 
College.  In  addition  to  preparing  girls  for  government  matricu¬ 
lation  examinations,  it  offers  a  course  in  teacher  training.  The 
Church  Missionary  Society  (English)  conduct  elementary  day 
schools  in  various  towns  of  Palestine  where  they  have  congre¬ 
gations. 

An  English  mission  to  the  Jews  has  a  good  school  for 
girls  inside  the  Old  City  in  Jerusalem. 

The  Swedish  missionary  society  maintains  a  coeducational 
elementary  school  in  Jerusalem  with  special  classes  for  under¬ 
privileged  girls  from  the  old  city  inside  the  walls. 

The  German  Evangelical  society  long  before  the  first 
World  War  founded  the  Syrian  Orphanage  in  Jerusalem.  It  is 
a  fine  industrial  institution  teaching  a  number  of  trades.  It 
founded  also  in  Jerusalem  the  Talitha  Cumi  Orphanage  for 
Girls.  The  boys’  orphanage  turned  out  hundreds  of  skilled 
craftsmen — tailors,  bakers,  iron  workers,  brick  and  tile  makers, 
carpenters  and  masons.  There  was  a  department  for  the  blind, 
ably  run,  teaching  the  blind  boys  and  girls  weaving,  caning, 
broom  making  and  other  crafts.  The  latter  taught  domestic 
arts  for  girls  and  also  offered  a  good  course  in  kindergarten 
teaching.  This  fine  work  ceased  during  the  first  World  War 
but  was  resumed  after  the  war.  When  the  second  World  War 
broke  the  German  missions  were  closed  and  their  missionaries 
were  interned.  However,  their  useful  work  was  carried  on  to  a 
limited  degree  under  the  direction  of  a  committee  made  up  of 
government  officials  and  missionaries  of  other  denominations. 
The  Lutheran  church  of  America  through  a  mission  board  is  to 
carry  on  the  work  of  the  Syrian  Orphanage  until  such  time  as 
the  way  may  be  opened  for  the  German  missionaries  to  resume 
their  work. 

National  Schools 

Several  national  schools  have  sprung  up  over  the  country. 
There  is  a  secondary  school  in  Birzate  with  two  divisions  for 
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boys  and  girls,  respectively.  For  boys,  there  is  a  secondary 
school  at  Gaza  and  two  in  Jerusalem.  A  splendid  farm  school 
for  orphan  boys  has  been  founded  at  Deir  Amr,  a  few  miles 
from  Jerusalem.  This  institution  was  founded  and  is  being 
financed  entirely  through  Arab  efforts  and  management. 

A  German  Catholic  mission  maintains  the  Schmidt’s 
Girls'  College,  an  excellent  secondary  school  for  girls  in  Jeru¬ 
salem.  It  offers  a  teacher  training  course  for  girls. 

There  are  two  small  mission  schools  for  blind  girls  at 
Ramallah  and  Beit  Jalah.  They  are  independent  of  a  mission 
board  but  have  an  administrative  committee  which  is  registered 
with  the  government.  The  two  schools  together  have  about 
thirty  blind  girls. 

Friends  Mission  Schools 

For  us,  it  is  important  to  see  how  our  Friends  schools 
have  fitted  into  the  mosaic  of  educational  work  in  Palestine. 

In  May,  1869,  on  the  second  visit  of  Eli  and  Sibyl  Jones 
to  Ramallah,  ten  miles  north  of  Jerusalem,  they  found  that 
there  was  no  school  for  girls  in  the  village.  One  morning  a 
young  girl  asked  Eli  Jones  to  open  a  school  for  girls.  She 
offered  to  teach  the  school.  The  Friends  found  she  was  qualified 
to  do  so,  having  been  trained  at  Tlaitha  Cunn,  a  German 
deaconness  mission  school  in  Jerusalem.  So  the  school  was 
opened.  English  Friends  supported  it  until  1888,  when  New 
England  took  it  over. 

In  1889  the  Girls’  Training  Home  was  opened  with 
fifteen  little  girls.  Katie  Gabriel,  a  Syrian  trained  in  the  British 
Syrian  Training  School  in  Syria,  was  head-teacher.  After 
eighteen  years  she  retired  to  become  matron  of  the  school,  and 
Alice  W.  Jones  of  New  England  Yearly  Meeting  became  prin¬ 
cipal.  She  held  this  post  faithfully  for  twenty-three  years. 
Mildred  White  served  as  principal  for  four  years  after  Alice  W. 
Jones  retired  from  the  field.  Then  Victoria  Hannush  was 
appointed  and  served  very  acceptably  until  ill  health  compelled 
her  to  retire. 
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The  school  has  grown  and  developed  through  the  years 
until  it  now  serves  ninety-six  boarding  pupils  and  about  one 
hundred  and  twenty  day  pupils.  A  model  cottage  for  the 
home  economics  department  was  built  in  1929.  A  new  class¬ 
room  building  has  since  been  built.  A  net  ball  court  and  tennis 
court  have  given  great  impetus  to  sports,  and  the  music  depart¬ 
ment  enriched  the  life  and  spirit  of  the  school  beyond  the  power 
of  words  to  express. 

At  present  (1947-48)  Sylvia  Clark,  a  young  English 
Friend  of  experience  and  capability  is  the  principal  of  the  school. 
In  1946  fifteen  girls  were  graduated — the  largest  class  so  far. 

The  school  has  for  years  accepted  girls  from  kindergarten 
age  to  college  preparatory  classes.  The  graduates  who  are 
recommended  by  the  school  enter  American  Junior  College  in 
Beirut  without  examination. 

The  sturdy  stone  buildings,  the  trees,  the  mossy  walls 
and  old  gardens  of  the  school  are  beloved  by  generations  of 
girls.  They  breathe  a  spirit  which  has  been  cherished  and 
fostered  by  Palestinians  who  have  founded  and  supported  it. 
Perhaps  the  quotation  cut  in  the  stone  over  the  entrance 
epitomizes  it  as  well  as  any  words  could: 

“And  all  thy  children  shall  be  taught  of  the  Lord  and 
great  shall  be  the  peace  of  thy  children.” 

Friends'  Boys  School 

Although  a  school  for  girls  was  established  in  Ramallah 
before  one  was  begun  for  boys,  yet  it  was  almost  inevitable 
that  a  Friends  mission  should  likewise  furnish  opportunities 
for  education  for  boys. 

A  one-story  Ramallah  house  of  eight  rooms,  a  large 
liwan,  stairs  leading  to  the  roof,  two  rooms  in  the  basement, 
the  Ramallah-Bireh  road  running  close  to  the  windows  on 
the  north  side,  a  door-yard  on  the  south  full  of  rock  and 
broken  stone:  this  was  the  property  hired  for  the  Boys’  Train¬ 
ing  Home  as  it  was  then  called,  to  be  opened  in  October,  1901. 
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Elihu  and  Almy  Chase  Grant  were  the  first  teachers  and 
heads  of  the  Boys'  Training  Home  which  was  later  to  develop 
into  what  has  become  known  as  the  Friends  Boys’  School. 
While  the  work  of  preparing  the  building  was  going  on  during 
the  summer  of  1901,  boys  from  all  over  Palestine  were  applying 
for  admission  and  the  process  of  selection  was  difficult.  From 
1901  to  1907  the  number  of  boys  increased  from  15  to  29. 
Following  1907  the  school  was  closed  for  some  years.  However, 
A.  Edward  Kelsey  was  able  to  construct  a  beautiful  large  stone 
building  in  1913,  only  to  have  the  building  commandeered 
during  the  first  World  War.  Even  today  may  still  be  seen  the 
marks  made  by  the  horses’  gnawing  on  the  woodwork  of  the 
kitchen  and  dining  room  during  that  war  period.  Following 
the  war,  the  school  has  grown  remarkably  in  attendance  and  in 
its  contribution  to  the  development  of  leaders  in  business  and 
professions  in  Palestine.  Almost  everywhere  one  may  go  in 
that  country,  one  is  able  to  find  friendly  graduates  of  the  school. 

Many  people  have  contributed  to  the  successful  develop¬ 
ment  of  this  institution.  It  is  not  possible  to  name  all  of  them 
in  the  space  available  here,  but  some  cannot  be  omitted.  These 
include  Elihu  and  Almy  C.  Grant,  A.  Edward  and  Marian 
Kelsey,  Timothy  B.  and  Anna  Hussey,  Absalom  Rosenberger, 
Moses  and  Mabel  Bailey,  Khalil  and  Ermina,  and  Eva 
Rae  Marshall  Totah,  A.  Willard  and  Christina  Jones.  These 
and  many  others,  together  with  a  large  staff  of  the  school, 
have  made  the  Friends  Boys’  School  what  it  is  today. 

The  curriculum  includes  the  subjects  of  the  elementary 
school,  beginning  with  the  fifth  grade.  Before  that  the  boys 
and  girls  are  together  at  the  girls’  school.  Likewise,  there  is 
a  secondary  school  department  which  leads  to'  the  Palestinian, 
London  and  Cambridge  examinations.  Upon  graduation  from 
the  school  many  of  the  students  go  to  the  American  universities, 
either  in  Cairo,  Egypt  or  in  Beirut,  Syria,  especially  the  latter, 
where  the  Friends  students  take  their  place  with  others  from 
Near  East  educational  institutions. 
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